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Thursday, March 4, 1999. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
WITNESS 

HON. BILL RICHARDSON, SECRETARY OF ENERGY 

Opening Statement 

Mr. Packard [presiding] . Ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to begin on time. We do appreciate you all being here, and 
appreciate the members being here on time. I just have a habit 
of starting on time. I get a little upset sometimes sitting and 
waiting for my hearings to start. 

So, maybe a little housekeeping as to how we will operate 
on this subcommittee. Inasmuch as this is the first hearing, it 
might be good to indicate how we plan to operate. 

We will probably observe the 5-minute rule starting with 
Mr. Visclosky, and then go over as many cycles as necessary 
during the question period, so that all will be able to ask 
whatever they wish. 

Opening statements. Unless members insist on an opening 
statement, I think that just maybe the chairman and ranking 
member will have short opening statements. 

I do not wish for the hearings to be long and drawn out. We 
may not ask all the questions, either in this hearing or in 
future hearings. We may ask the witnesses and their staff to 
respond by submitting answers for the record, and we will get 
some of that today. We do intend to start our hearings on time, 
and hopefully not have them long and drawn out. 

The next hearing, for the information of the members, will 
be next Tuesday. We are not exactly sure of the time because we 
may have some changes in the Full Committee markup on the 
supplemental that may interfere with our scheduled time, but 
right now it is scheduled for next Tuesday--next Thursday, not 
Tuesday, my apologies. Next Thursday. And you will have that if 
you have not already received it. 

Now we are very, very pleased to welcome each of you here, 
and certainly the members of the subcommittee. I am very 
pleased to be able to serve with you on this subcommittee. This 
is my first term as chairman, and perhaps we might introduce 
some of those that are new on the subcommittee. 

We have Bill Young who is now full committee chairman that 
will be serving as a member of the subcommittee, as he is on 
all subcommittees. Mike Forbes from New York. We are glad to 
have Mike Forbes join us on the subcommittee. Mr. Clyburn is 
not here, but also a new member of the subcommittee, along with 
Tom Latham, who is here. Tom, we are delighted to have you with 
us. And I am delighted to join with some of you old veterans of 
the subcommittee. 

I am particularly pleased to have as our first witness--and 
we won't introduce him quite yet--the Secretary of Energy, Mr. 
Richardson, who is one of our former colleagues and a friend of 
all of us, I believe. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity to begin these 



hearings. We intend for this subcommittee to be one of the 
early bills out of the chute as far as the appropriations 
bills. We will complete our hearings during the month of March, 
and it is important that we have--in fact, we will conclude on 
March 25. 

We will like to have all of the outside witnesses' 
testimony submitted to the committee by the 26th of March if we 
can. It would allow us then to proceed with the writing of the 
bill. 

Again, Mr. Knollenberg, we are pleased to have you, and I 
am pleased to join with you on this subcommittee. 

With that, I am going to ask if Mr. Visclosky would like to 
say a few words, and then we will proceed. 

Mr. Visclosky' s Opening Remarks 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that very much. I 
welcome you to the subcommittee, and congratulate you on your 
chairmanship. And I also join in welcoming Mr. Forbes who has 
served with us on Treasury-Postal; and Mr. Latham, as well as 
Mr. Clyburn from South Carolina. I think all three gentlemen, 
as well as yourself, are a welcomed addition to this 
subcommittee . 

I would also point out that the subcommittee has had a long 
tradition of bipartisan cooperation, members getting along with 
each other. That has certainly always been my experience. It 
was my experience with you when we served together on military 
construction; and through four different chairs and the last 
four Congresses that tradition has been maintained. I certainly 
look forward to working with you and members on both sides of 
the aisle here to make sure that we are as productive and 
responsible as possible as far as our responsibilities. I would 
simply also conclude by adding my welcome to Secretary 
Richardson. Happy for his success, and look forward to working 
with you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you very, very much. And we are very 
pleased to have the Secretary with us as our first witness in 
our hearing process. Like I mentioned, he served in the House 
for some years. Most of us have had very pleasant experiences 
working with you in the House. 

I want to congratulate you on your new assignment, even 
though it is 6 months old now, as Secretary of Energy. We 
appreciate the work you are doing; looking forward to your 
testimony this morning. 

I might mention that I presume members of the subcommittee 
have read your testimony. It is very thorough and very 
complete, and frankly very technical. You handled the issues 
very well. I have read it all, and I am sure they have. 

I would not like to sit here for 2 hours and listen to it 
all again-- [Laughter . ] 

But you may do as you wish, Mr. Secretary. But I would 
appreciate it if you would maybe summarize, but, again, it is 
up to you. We are delighted to have you with us though, and 
congratulations on the work you are doing at the agency. 


Statement of Secretary Richardson 



Secretary Richardson. Mr. Chairman, I want to get off to a 
good start with the subcommittee, so I will take the hint, and 
not only summarize, but summarize extremely briefly, because I 
know that this subcommittee has a lot of work to do. I also 
want to note that you, Mr. Visclosky, and myself are all new in 
our jobs, so I hope to have a very good working relationship 
with you and many members of the subcommittee who I have known 
over the years. And when I was at the United Nations I sort of 
felt I was Congressman Forbes' constituent. I don't know if he 
felt the same way, but he was my Congressman, and my friend for 
many years . 

Mr. Chairman, we are proposing to this subcommittee $17.1 
billion in your jurisdiction to strengthen our country. We have 
a number of missions: developing breakthroughs in science and 
technology; maintaining the safety and reliability of our 
nuclear weapon stockpile; ensuring energy security; and 
cleaning up the environment from the legacy of the Cold War. 

I would also like to mention, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
here most of the assistant secretaries, for the relevant areas 
of the budget. So any questions that get very, very technical, 

I may be deferring to them. 

Let me say also, Mr. Chairman, that I look forward to 
working with you on a number of issues. I know that Mr. 
Frelinghuysen--as a member of this subcommittee--and I had a 
chance to visit his facility, the Princeton Plasma Physics Lab 
just last week, and I was very impressed with the fusion work 
that they are doing there. 


national security 


Mr. Chairman, in the interest of moving rapidly let me talk 
about national security which is one of our primary missions. 

We maintain a safe and reliable nuclear weapon stockpile 
that does not require nuclear testing, and to do so requires 
that we ensure an adequate supply of tritium. This is a program 
that Dr. Vic Reis, who is on my right, runs here for our 
Department. It is very important, the stockpile stewardship 
program. 

We also deal, Mr. Chairman, with the global nuclear peril 
through our nuclear non-proliferation programs, eliminating 
excess weapons grade materials, and adhering to international 
arms control treaties. 

We have joined with Russia and a number of programs that 
are under the jurisdiction of this committee that are very 
important; nuclear cities, programs where we try to keep Russia 
and nuclear scientists from defecting and working with us 
rather than for the Iranians, Iraq's, and North Koreanans . 

These are some very important programs that we consider are key 
to our national security. 

We also believe, Mr. Chairman, that these are programs that 
are being run well, and we look forward to working with you to 
make them run even better. 



stockpile stewardship 


As I mentioned, on stockpile stewardship the Secretary of 
Defense and I certified to the President for the third 
consecutive year that there was no need to conduct an 
underground nuclear test at this time. We think this program is 
working well. 

Eleven thousand nuclear weapons have been safely dismantled 
since 1991. We have supercomputers that will reach 100 trillion 
operations per second by the Year 2004. These are advanced 
supercomputers that we use in the stockpile stewardship program 
to complete the shift from nuclear test-based methods to 
science-based methods to certify the safety and security of the 
stockpile . 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have made a good decision for the 
taxpayer on tritium. I believe that we are ready to announce 
the figures of our negotiations with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) to substantially save the taxpayer money; 
provide for our strategic stockpile, our tritium supply a 
flexibility for arms control negotiation. 

But most importantly, I think I know, in a committee that 
wants us to reduce funding, we have done extremely well in 
protecting the taxpayer; and we have just concluded, as I said, 
our negotiations with TVA on the cost. 


solar and renewables funding 


Mr. Chairman, moving on to other issues that do not relate 
to our nuclear weapons. Mr. Chairman, in the energy resources 
budget we are requesting $2.1 billion. Within the jurisdiction 
of the subcommittee, our request is $867 million. 

We have a request of $399 million for solar and renewable 
programs, an increase of nearly 19 percent over Fiscal Year 
1999. And we are doing some very important work in 
photovoltaics , solar, thermal, biomass, and alternative 
transportation fuels. 

I am proud to say that the management process in the Office 
of Energy Efficiency and Renewable Energy has been tightened 
up. Dan Reicher, our very able Assistant Secretary, I know has 
been meeting with your staff, and we are continuing our efforts 
to deal with more competitive bidding and more solicitations. 

We have received more than 400 applications from a broad range 
of applicants. 

This is one of our best programs, the renewables program, 
Mr. Chairman. We are doing a lot to have energy efficiency in 
federal buildings, a lot of very important research that takes 
place . 

Today I am announcing that we are awarding the first two 
grants under the solicitation to Columbia University and the 
American Wind Energy Association. Both of these entities are 
shouldering at least 75 percent of the cost. 

We are increasing our request for nuclear energy R&D by 
$13.5 million to $87.3 million. 



nuclear waste clean up 


We also, Mr. Chairman, want to work with this subcommittee 
to develop a national plan to integrate our nuclear waste 
policy. We have a Rocky Flats policy, a Brookhaven, a New 
Mexico, and Oak Ridge policies. 

We need a national policy. I have just met with the 
governors at the National Governors Association to try to 
develop a multi-year plan with funding and standards that once 
and for all recognizes that we have to dispose of this waste, 
and that it is in our interest to have an integrated plan 
rather than spotty, ad hoc initiatives that over the years have 
not worked. 


waste management program 


We, except for remaining ground water contamination, have 
completed clean-up of 22 large uranium mill tailing sites, as 
well as a number of other vicinity properties. We are also 
making progress at other sites, at Hanford. 

I am very pleased that we reached an agreement with the 
governor and the attorney general on tanks . We have a 
reprogramming before the committee which we think is important 
on the Hanford Tanks issue. 

We also are moving ahead on improving the management of our 
waste program. I have an Assistant Secretary that I have 
selected. If the other body ever confirms my nominee we will 
have made a lot of progress and moved towards more efficient 
management of this division, which does need better management. 

On the low level, transuranic waste, we are having some 
problems regrettably with my State of New Mexico to open the 
facility known as the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant. Hopefully in 
the days ahead we will make progress because the State of Idaho 
and the Department of Energy have an agreement to have the 
waste come in by the end of April. This is tight. The Rocky 
Flats in Colorado--we have to make more progress there. 


environment, health and safety 


Mr. Chairman, safety is a big issue for me. I issued a 
directive on safety today, which will be one of the most 
comprehensive in the history of the Department, if not ''the' ' 
most comprehensive. 

I want to hold contractors accountable for safety 
throughout our contracts. We will insist that the integrated 
safety management be put in place at each of our sites by 
September of 2000. 

We have also taken many measures to conform with your 
subcommittee's project management initiatives. I know this is a 
management issue, and it is one that we take very, very 
seriously. I will establish a secretarial safety council to 



enforce these safety targets. 


managing our workforce 


You will also be pleased to know that the Department is 
functioning leaner and smarter. We have reduced by 25 percent 
our workforce since 1995--25 percent--surpassing our goal by 
almost 2 years. 

We have also reduced our contractor employment by 29 
percent since its peak in 1992. I have an initiative called 
Workforce 21 to address some of the certain skill shortfalls 
that we have . 

I am particularly concerned, Mr. Chairman, about losing 
employees at many of my colleague's sites, replacing that 
workforce with a technical workforce that can be drawn in and 
brought in. We are losing a lot of skilled engineers to the 
private sector, and we have to look at our replacement 
workforce, especially in the nuclear weapons complex, but it 
affects all the lab employees, certainly at Brookhaven, and 
certainly at Princeton also, which I visited last week. 

Mr. Chairman, I think every Secretary of Energy says that 
they want to manage the Department better. The Department needs 
to be managed better; there is no question about it. We need to 
have clear lines of responsibility. We need to have more 
efficient reporting requirements. We need to make sure the labs 
and the headquarters communicate effectively. We have to be 
able to find ways to manage our waste and our clean-up better. 

We need to make sure that we have a diverse workforce; that 
we need to have more women in science and engineering at our 
Department. We need to do many, I think, very important 
initiatives that deal with a top to bottom management review. 

And I am doing that. And I would ask this subcommittee to 
give me the flexibility to do that. It is going to take a 
little time, but we have already made a lot of progress. I want 
to also look at the possibility by the end of the year, Mr. 
Chairman, of having a mega-contract for all our defense 
facilities; one contract that deals with all of our weapons 
labs . 

Vic Reis is here. What we want to do is consolidate, save 
money for the taxpayer. We have a plethora of contractors, and 
we are looking at ways so that perhaps in a year, we can come 
back to this committee and deal with more efficient ways to 
manage our weapons complex, and that would be with one 
contractor . 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think this committee has given us 
very good advice on many other management initiatives which we 
are adopting, which we want to work with you to do. Perhaps the 
most important one is to find ways that our Department is more 
accountable to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done this in 8 minutes, and you are 
right, it would have taken me 45. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Richardson follows:] 


[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 



questions 


Mr. Packard. But you were thorough on it. And again, thank 
you very much. 

On questions we will take the members as they have arrived, 
in the order that they have arrived out of fairness. And Mr. 
Visclosky's made a suggestion which I think is a good one. And 
that is, if there are members that have other appointments or 
other hearings that they cannot remain, we still want to hear 
your questions. 

And so, if you will just contact either Mr. Visclosky or 
myself, we would be more than pleased to move you up in the 
order, if it were possible, to allow you to ask your questions 
before you have to leave. 

Again, I want to welcome Mr. Clyburn who has arrived now, 
and thank him for being here as a new member of this 
subcommittee . 


roll call vote 

Thank you very much. My staff reminds us that we need to 
have a roll call vote to close the March 18th hearing which is 
dealing with the atomic energy defense activities. 

Mr. Visclosky, would you like to make a motion to that 
effect? 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Chairman, because the Subcommittee on 
Energy and Water Development will be dealing with national 
security and other sensitive matters at its hearing on atomic 
energy defense activities, I move that the hearing on March 18, 
1999 be held in executive session. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you. Any discussion on the motion? 

It requires a roll call. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Packard. Yes. 

The Clerk. Mr. Rogers? [No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Knollenberg? [No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Yes. 

The Clerk. Mr. Frelinghuysen? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Callahan? [No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Latham? 

Mr. Latham. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Young? [No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Visclosky? 

Mr. Visclosky. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Edwards? [No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Pastor? 

Mr. Pastor. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Clyburn? 

Mr. Clyburn. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Obey? [No response.] 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, 8 ayes. So it passes, and we 
appreciate that technical effort. 

Now we would proceed to the questions. Again, we appreciate 
the testimony of the Secretary. 

And I am going to open the questioning with a couple of 



general questions, and then we will proceed with Mr. Visclosky. 


fy 2000 funding priorities 

You have been on the job, as we mentioned earlier, for 6 
months, and you have certainly gotten your hands on the job. 
What do you see now after that period of time as your highest 
priority? 

Secretary Richardson. Mr. Chairman, right now what I see is 
the management issue. I can tell you right now that nuclear 
waste is an extremely high priority. Stockpile stewardship, 
national security is critical. The waste issues, how do we deal 
with clean up; those are immensely important. Science and 
technology . 

But I think it all boils down to managing this Department 
better. This is a Department of $18 billion, if you add the 
Interior side to your jurisdiction. It is a Department of 
100,000 people with labs and project offices every where. 

What we want to do, Mr. Chairman, is continue what this 
committee suggested we do, and that is make our initiatives and 
our programs more effective and efficient. We have proceeded 
with the project management reviews that you asked us to do. I 
am expanding that to defense programs and environmental 
management programs similar to our review teams in the science 
area . 

We are moving forth on ways to ensure that R&D is more 
effective and efficient, and we have set up a team to deal with 
that issue. 

I mentioned earlier our labs; how can we have our labs not 
be duplicative? They are crown jewels and they are doing 
excellent work, but maybe there are ways that we can manage 
them better. 

Workforce 21. As I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, we have 
technical work and some very important priorities to ensure 
that we have a future workforce in these very technical, 
scientific national security areas that can replace the very 
good existing workforce. 

Contract reform. We have followed generally the Committee's 
view that we should re-compete as much as we can, and we are 
going to continue doing that. We think that this is a way that 
we can be more efficient and find ways to save money for the 
taxpayer . 

But Mr. Chairman, the management review that I have 
instituted at the Department is comprehensive. And when I 
testify again you will see that this is not a paper review; 
this is going to propose some broad changes in the way we 
manage our department . 

We have not been as good as we should be in the safety 
area, in the clean-up area. We have not been as good as we 
should in complying with States and the Congress on a lot of 
clean-up and other schedules. 

We are a very important and good department with a lot of 
good people, but I think the key and most important priority is 
to have this department managed better. We have reduced, Mr. 
Chairman, 25 percent over 4 years. That does not mean we are 
going to continue doing that and be efficient. 

I think we have reached a point where we now have to look 



at critical skills, and recognize that if we are going to 
fulfill the objectives of taking care of our nuclear weapons; 
of ensuring that Russia and their nuclear weapons and 
scientists do not go askew; that we keep the stockpile 
stewardship program effective and efficient; the science and 
technology programs that we have. 

We are making a major announcement today--work performed at 
the Advanced Photon Source at Argonne National Laboratory has 
confirmed that x-ray diffraction studies of hair from breast- 
cancer patients shows a markedly different pattern than hair 
from healthy subjects. Brookhaven, just in the last 6 months, 
has made great advances in the areas of narcotics detection. 

Mr. Chairman, in the renewables area we are doing very 
important work. Not related to climate change, which is 
important, but the energy security, Mr. Reicher's program, is 
making the government more efficient, the energy efficiencies 
and the ways we use the taxpayer dollar. 

My whole point is that managing the Department better will 
enable us to manage the direction that this committee has given 
us more effectively and efficiently. 

fy 2000 funding levels 

Mr. Packard. We will follow your management changes 
closely, I think, in the future, and we are looking forward to 
seeing those changes. 

You have called for an increase, a modest increase--well , 
it may be considered a modest increase, $600 million increase 
over last year's budget or appropriated levels. And you are 
fully aware that the budget caps are being discussed here on 
the Hill. And if we have to take cuts because of living under 
the caps, or if we cannot come up with the monies that would be 
able to grant you the increases that you have asked for, what 
areas would you still wish to increase in terms of budgeting 
levels, and what areas would you be able or willing to cut? 

Secretary Richardson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I support all our 
funding. But let me just say, if you look at our budgeting--and 
Mr. Telson can explain it better--our budget is a 4.1 percent 
increase if you take into account some of the Russia programs 
that we got at the end of the year in the emergency 
appropriation . 

So some have said--and Mike Telson, my budget man--where 
all he does is work on numbers--has said to me that our budget 
in essence is flat. And so I am not exactly asking for dramatic 
increases . 

I think our budget is spaced out in a way that on stockpile 
stewardship we feel very fortunate that the $4.5 billion that 
we got will do the job to protect our weapons, and be able to 
come to you, as Secretary Cohen and I do every year, and say 
that we have met our national security goal of having these 
weapons without testing. 

In the area of clean-up we got $5.7 billion, which is $100 
million more than last year, which will enable us to meet the 
clean-up schedules at many of our sites. 

In the science area we consider it a good budget, a slight 
increase . 

Across the board, Mr. Chairman, I think our budget is fair. 



We are not a high growth department. We have reduced our work 
force. But I think if we are going to complete our mission I 
want to be able to come back to you in 6 months and answer your 
question, and say this is where we can reduce by improving our 
management . 

Mr. Packard. I expected that answer; that you are not 
willing to cut anywhere, of course. And you are to be 
commended . 

Mr. Visclosky, let's go to you. 

Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary, again, wish you well in your endeavor, and 
realize you have already been called upon to make a number of 
hard decisions. 

aging workforce and infrastructure at production plants 

In your opening remarks you alluded to stockpile 
stewardship and you also mentioned stockpile management, and 
talked about some of the difficulties and problems we face as 
far as the workforce and facilities. 

I do have a concern--and I guess I would be remiss in not 
mentioning them at the hearing, and I know you share my 
concern. But we have the four facilities, and my understanding 
is that the average length of service at the Kansas City plant, 
for example, is about 28.2 years, and that 25 percent of the 
staff could retire right now. I think that pretty well plays 
out at the other facilities, as well as problems with 
collapsing ceilings, puddles near electrical equipment, and 
what have you. 

The administration generically has obviously set aside 
additional monies for defense functions. My concern is how are 
we collectively going to deal with what I think is a very 
serious problem in making sure that, one, the people problem 
prospectively, as far as the unique talents that your people 
possess are going to be secured in the longer term; and also, 
how are we going to address the real property maintenance 
issue? 

Secretary Richardson. Well, I think, Mr. Visclosky, I will 
answer your question, and then time permitting. Dr. Reis is 
also here, who is distinguished and has a long record in these 
issues . 

We have to keep a balance between our stockpile management 
program and our stockpile stewardship program. You have pointed 
to a very critical problem, and that is people. And we are 
worried that the ever-increasing age of the workforce is a 
complex wide problem, especially in these defense plants, and 
we have to do something about it. 

The reason this has happened is because of the downsizing 
of our workforce. If you all recall, 5 years ago we all 
considered legislation to abolish the Department. And we were 
conscious of that, and we reduced. But I think it has reached 
the point that a lot of these younger employees don't have 
seniority anymore. 

We need to look at incentives, retirement bonuses. We need 
to recruit better. We need to get more minorities and women. We 
need to be more competitive with the workforce. 



chiles commission report 


A very distinguished admiral by the name of Admiral Chiles, 
has just completed a report on the workforce. He just finished 
briefing, I think, your staff. And I would urge you, if you get 
a chance, to read it because it deals with ensuring ways that-- 
we find those that are nearing retirement with critical skills 
and give them retention bonuses; that we retain the services of 
retirees with certain skills as part-time workers or advisors. 
Dr. Reis and I had heard a briefing on this yesterday. 

We need to look at compensation packages, quite frankly, 
that also deal with ways to make employment in our labs, in our 
facilities, more attractive than the private sector. And I have 
to tell you, that is tough. But we have to have a way to ensure 
that there is a balance between stockpile management and 
stockpile stewardship. In other words, we have to have the 
people to do this job; we cannot just let people go and bring 
computers in. There has to be a balance, and I think that Dr. 
Reis has achieved that. 

Could I ask Dr. Reis briefly to 

Mr. Visclosky. Sure. 

Secretary Richardson. Vic. 

Mr. Reis. I would elaborate just a bit on what the 
Secretary said. The Congress asked the Chiles Commission 
specifically to look at the personnel problem several years ago 
because that is the long-term--that is over time, as you 
project out in time, I think that is the most difficult part of 
the whole stockpile stewardship. 

We are asked not to maintain the stockpile just this year, 
but we are asked to maintain it indefinitely in a safe and 
reliable case, and do that without testing. And that ultimately 
comes down to a judgment call of the people in the 
laboratories, and it comes down to the ability to maintain the 
critical skills in the plants as well. 

So that is--you asked me what the number one problem is 
over time. At this stage of the game it is the personnel--it is 
the personnel level. 

I think many of the suggestions of the Chiles Commission-- 
we are in the process of implementing, and will be implementing 
more. In doing that, we have to train those people. We have to 
shift the skills of the people who are retiring to the new 
people coming on board. 

And I think the key finding, if you will, of the Chiles 
Commission--in fact, their number one finding related to the 
long-term stability of the program. People don't want to come 
in if they don't think the program is going to last for that 
much longer. With the end of the Cold War people were very 
concerned with what was happening, so many of the younger 
people left at the same time we were doing the downsizing. 

So the key item across the board is maintaining the 
stability of the program, because nobody is going to join if 
they don't think they are going to have a job 3, 4, 5 years 
down the road. 

That was basically the number one concern. And as we have 
talked about this before in the past, the administration is now 
projecting a stable $4.5 billion budget for stockpile 
stewardship over the years. That was their number one concern 



about how to do that. 

The details are very important as well; to initiate the 
training; to have the mentoring programs, and we are in the 
process of doing that. And maybe when we get together on the 
18th we can go into that in more detail. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you very much. Mr. Forbes from New York. 

High Flux Beam Reactor at Brookhaven National Laboratory 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is indeed a pleasure to see you again, 
and thank you so much for what I can only best describe as 
being a champion of Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

As you know, it is a facility that is near and dear to my 
heart. I appreciate that the Secretary recognizes the really 
groundbreaking research that is going on there, and the fact 
that Brookhaven National Lab is really a major partner in 
making sure that America keeps its competitive edge. 

You also know that I have been extremely critical of some 
of the past environmental practices, and I know you are no 
stranger to that. You come to this job with an excellent record 
in the House of being able to balance both environmental 
considerations against the need for America to make strong 
investments in its research and in its laboratories. So I am 
really pleased that you are at the helm of the Energy 
Department . 

We have discussed a number of times, as you know, the High 
Flux Beam Reactor, and if you will indulge me, Mr. Secretary, 
clearly an issue of great importance to the people in the 1st 
District of New York, I am concerned obviously that this High 
Flux Beam Reactor would be approved for re-start. And I know 
that you are in the process now of contemplating, based on the 
various information that is being gathered. There is a comment 
period, which I thank you for extending the timeframe in which 
people could make comments to the Department of Energy on the 
environmental impact statement. I thank you for that 
indulgence . 

And let me thank you too for postponing your decision 
twice, from my very--in this case--partisan view of keeping the 
reactor closed, I do appreciate the delay, and I am hopeful in 
the end that your decision will be one that perhaps falls in 
line with what some of us in the 1st District believe should be 
the case. 

Have you a set timeframe at this point for when you will 
make a final decision on the re-start of the High Flux Beam 
Reactor? 

Secretary Richardson. Congressman Forbes, yes. I am going 
to make the decision in April, and my very able Director for 
Science, Martha Krebs, is in the process of preparing that 
recommendation now. And as you know, we extended the comment 
period at your request, and I did agree with you that more 
comment from your citizens and constituents was needed. 

I want to make this decision based on science, based on the 
interest of the people in your community. I have some science 
people that think that this research is important. On the other 
hand, we have to look at the cost of this reactor; how much it 



would cost to restart it versus decommissioning. 

There are a lot of factors, but I am not going to delay 
again. I think you would agree with me that the time has come 
to make the decision. 

I am informed here the record of decision is a little later 
than April, but my recommendation from my staff will be given 
to me this spring. So we have a little bit of time. 

Mr. Forbes. That is great. I appreciate that. 

Secretary Richardson. You know, Mr. Forbes, one of the 
things I found when I got in the job is a lot of decisions were 
postponed, and I came in September and had about five huge 
decisions involving a lot of States to do. I would prefer to 
make the decision sooner than later. 

But here, I would hope that we could work together on it. 
This is a very important decision. And as somebody who also, as 
you know, spent time in your district, in New York, I sort of 
feel a kinship for that area too. 

Relativistic Heavy Ion Collider (RHIC) 

Mr. Forbes. I know you do, and I appreciate that. 

And let me thank you for your request, particularly in 
nuclear physics, to increase that budget by almost $5 million. 

I think that is particularly noteworthy when you take into 
consideration that we have that exciting new project that is to 
go on line very soon toward the end of this fiscal year, the 
Relativistic Heavy Ion Collider, which has been the pride of 
Long Island. And frankly, this member of Congress would love to 
take great credit for it, but I think it goes back three 
members of Congress that this project has been under 
construction, and frankly, a major priority, both with former 
Congressman Hockbruckner and former Congressman Carney. 

This has been a project that has bipartisan support, and I 
am very, very appreciative that the Department did make the 
request for an increase, and that $118.5 million I would hope 
based on that request be dedicated to the RHIC project when it 
goes on line. 

Having said that, I would also emphasize that I think the 
RHIC project really is--and not to detract from all the good 
research and all the other ability to do research at 
Brookhaven, but the RHIC is going to be clearly our 
centerpiece, and I think that its operation will continue to 
make sure that Brookhaven National Laboratory is in the 
forefront of research and development in this country. So I do 
thank you for that commitment. 

Do you see any delay in the start-up of the RHIC project? 

Secretary Richardson. The answer is no. Let me just deal 
with the first part of your statement. 

We did put in the $5.7 million in the clean-up funding. I 
think you are being very generous in sharing the credit with 
everybody. You had a lot to do with this; I think you put it in 
the bill. And we have honored that. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Secretary, I also appreciate the fact that 
the administration, with your direction, asked for an increase 
in the environmental clean-up fund. It is almost $30 million, 
so I thank you for that. 

Secretary Richardson. Right. And we will be moving that--or 



the money is already moving. 

In terms of the RHIC money, we will complete on time the 
RHIC funding in the fourth quarter--this is Fiscal Year 1999-- 
and begin operating it. We are also providing an additional 
$17.9 million to Brookhaven to support research using this very 
unique facility. 

So for the total of the Fiscal Year 2000 budget it is 
$106.1 million to fund these operations. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay, I appreciate it. If I could just ask one 
final question. I know that the additional $5.7 million still 
hasn't been expended yet. Will that be forthcoming to 
Brookhaven? 

Mr. Richardson. I think--I have got my budget man here-- 
$2.1 million has already been made available, and $3.6 million 
will be transferred in the next monthly financial plan. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. 
Pastor . 


Science Education Funding 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, welcome 
to the subcommittee. I look forward to working with you under 
your leadership, and, Mr. Secretary, welcome to your position, 
and I also look forward to working with you. 

I have two questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I 
understand you are proposing a new science education budget of 
$10 million. I know it is very important, but other Secretaries 
were not as successful in getting this money, so, hopefully, 
you can persuade us that the request is important, and you can 
also inform us of how that money will be used. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, Congressman, I am delighted that you 
are on this subcommittee, and I am delighted that you are 
pressing for this initiative, because I think this is very 
important. We have proposed over the years--I think it was $15 
million last year--for this program that basically is in line 
with what we talked about of replacing the work force that we 
have at the Department of Energy. This is a problem we have had 
with our Appropriations Committees. We hope this subcommittee 
gives us a chance to show that this is a good program. 

What we have is a program that blends the assets of our 
National Laboratories with the National Science Foundation 
Education Programs. It is K through 12; it involves pre-college 
math and science teachers providing research opportunities at 
Department of Energy laboratories. They learn about science; 
they learn about the classroom science environment at the labs. 
It allows university faculty and student teams at the end of 
graduate level to participate in long-term research programs. 

We are investing in science, and I hope. Congressman, that 
we will work together with every member of the subcommittee to 
make sure that this program is well managed, I can assure you 
of that. But give us a chance to show you that this is a good 
program. We have not had luck--but, I am going to work very 
closely with the Chairman and the ranking member and members of 
the subcommittee to persuade you that this is a good investment 
and a good program. 



Education Support for New Mexico 


Mr. Pastor. I can't help noticing that the New Mexico 
schools are doing well in Los Alamos, and I know that the 
factor is that they are in the State, but I would encourage you 
as I have former Secretaries that there are States adjoining 
many of the labs that could benefit, and I would encourage you 
that at least at Los Alamos you might look at adjacent States 
that could participate in this, and it would be beneficial to 
its students, and so I-- 

Mr . Richardson. You mean like Arizona? 

Mr. Pastor. I mean like Arizona. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Packard. I am surprised that Mr. Pastor noticed that in 
testimony that all the education money goes to New Mexico; that 
is unique, isn't it? 


solar roofs program 

Mr. Pastor. Well, I know that this Secretary is very 
sensitive to other States, and I know he will do his best to 
make sure that the adjoining States will participate. 

I noticed in your budget, you are continuing to support 
solar and renewable resources. I think it is very important. I 
think it is important that we have a balance, and I 
congratulate you and thank you for supporting this effort. I 
have to tell you that I also want to commend your department, 
working with them. Most recently, I think, a couple days ago, 
they announced that they are trying or will try to get 
proposals from various Native American reservations in which we 
can use the photovoltaic cells--shingles in their communities. 
And you well know how isolated the Indian nations are and how 
widespread they are, and it is very commendable that you have 
this initiative. I will try to encourage as many Native 
American nations to participate, because it will help them; it 
is a win-win situation. It will help them in terms of 
generating power from solar energy, and I think will continue 
your effort to make sure that photovoltaic shingles are 
available, and you may want to comment on it. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I thank you, because we have a very 
good program in solar energy. We have the Million Solar Roofs 
Program. We are doing a lot of innovative photovoltaic work, in 
fact, in the southwest, at our solar energy renewable lab, NREL 
in Colorado, in Golden, Colorado. In this connection, Mr. 
Pastor, I was discussing with other Cabinet members just 
yesterday ways that in the electricity restructuring bill we 
can bring some type of solar or power plant investment into 
Indian reservations. 

But the point I would like to make to this subcommittee is 
that these renewable monies that we have in there are good for 
our energy security. They reduce our emissions; they address 
the problems of climate change. I think as you mentioned, the 
management of these programs is a lot better. It is being run 
very effectively and efficiently, and I would hope that this 
subcommittee also sees these as encouraging new technologies 
that will be export-intensive; that will bring us jobs, and, if 
I could, Mr. Pastor, Mr. Reicher who runs this program--do you 
want to add anything, Dan? 



Mr. Reicher. Mr. Pastor, Mr. Chairman, we are very excited 
about the work with the tribes on renewables. These are often 
areas of the country without electricity or easy access to 
electricity. More generally, we are making real progress with 
renewables across the country, major new wind installations in 
Minnesota and Iowa, big new biomass facilities in Louisiana, 
California, work in Indiana, Illinois, Vermont. We have major 
commitments to solar energy, literally, from Maine to Illinois 
to New Mexico, Arizona, California, and Hawaii. 

Superconductivity, which this subcommittee supports investments 
in has had some big breakthroughs in the Midwest. So, there is 
a great deal going on, and we think that the work is very 
important, and we appreciate the support. 

power marketing administration 

Mr. Pastor. Mr. Chairman--or Mr. Secretary, my last 
question deals with the Power Marketing Administration, and I 
read on page 15, that beginning in Fiscal Year 2000, the 
administration's proposed policy is that PMAs will no longer 
seek appropriations for power purchases used to firm the 
variable hydroelectric power or for wheeling Federal power 
across other utilities' transmission lines. 

As you know, in the West, the PMAs have brought electricity 
to the most remote, isolated areas. This was a commitment that 
the Federal Government made to ensure that the rural areas 
would have power at a reasonable cost, and this policy which I 
think is rough, may cause problems to the customers that rely 
on the power--like WAPA in the West. As you know, WAPA has an 
extensive infrastructure in the West, and I would only hope 
that as you develop this policy that you take under 
consideration that there may be a need for a transition rather 
than just this rough change in policy, and I would like for you 
to share your thoughts on this change in policy. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, we will--we know that this so-called 
power wheeling has caused a little bit of concern, especially 
with some of the northwest members. We will work to address 
some of these concerns. We have to explain our proposal better, 
and my Chief Financial Officer, I would like him to visit with 
you and your staff. I think we can address some of the Members' 
and Senators' concerns, but, Mr. Pastor, we want electricity 
restructuring. We want everybody to be competitive, and some of 
the PMAs, they are part of the Department of Energy--! 
shouldn't say whine--they whine a little bit sometimes, and 
they whine to you. We are trying to make them a little more 
competitive, but maybe in this particular case, we haven't 
explained what we want to do well enough. We want them to be a 
little more competitive. We want them to run a little better. 
They are doing a good job, but before you address this 
legislatively, let us explain it in a more effective way. 

Mr. Pastor. Well, I appreciate the invitation to continue 
the dialogue because as much as they whine and as much as they 
are concerned, the reality is, I think that they also have to 
consider their ultimate customer. In many cases, the customer 
is a rural area, isolated, and may be concerned that a change 
in policy is going to cost them in terms of higher prices and 
the intent for developing this infrastructure was that we would 



get power to the most isolated areas. It was a Federal 
investment, and the customer, our constituents, would get power 
that they could afford, and so I think that is the concern. As 
you well know, coming from the West, the power marketing 
administrations play a very important role. 

Mr. Richardson. I understand, and let me assure you, you 
didn't see in our proposal any effort to privatize them or sell 
them off as in other years; we are not doing that. That doesn't 
mean that they and others shouldn't run, like all of us, a 
little more efficiently. But I understand your point, and we 
are not trying to burden them; we will explain it better, but 
let us have this dialogue. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman . 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Pastor. The gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and first of 
all, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to be on 
this committee; I am really looking forward to it, to work with 
you and all the members on the committee, and if you think you 
are new, Mr. Secretary, I am really new on this committee. 

First of all, I guess I would just like to associate myself 
with the concerns that Mr. Pastor just talked about. I have a 
lot of communities, rural electricts, that derive power from 
the PMAs, and, obviously, it is a major cost issue in my part 
of the country, too. So if you are going to have a briefing or 
a conversation, we would sure like to be a part of that also. 

Mr. Richardson. Of course, okay. 

wind energy tax credit 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. 

One thing, and it was alluded to earlier, is that there is 
a huge amount of wind generation activity going on in my part 
of the country and my district. I think one of the largest, if 
not the largest, wind generation farm in the country is going 
to be right in the center of my district, and I was just 
curious, is the Administration going to be supporting and 
pushing the extension of the wind energy tax credit and 
actively a part of that? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, let me say that we have a new 
commitment in Dan Reicher's office towards wind and I am very 
eager to see some of your facilities. This is very important to 
us. What is important about wind is it is meeting its 
technology goals. This is a renewable that is working. To give 
one example, electric power from wind turbines in 1988 cost 
between 30 cents and 40 cents per kilowatt hour, and through 
aggressive research and cooperation with industry in R&D, we 
have been able to reduce costs since then to between 4 cents 
and 6 cents per kilowatt hour, a reduction in costs of more 
than 80 percent. We have some research on the next generation 
turbines to reduce the cost even further to 2.5 cents per 
kilowatt hour by 2002. We think this is very important. 

Dan, do you have any more that the Congressman would be 
interested in? 

Mr. Latham. Yes, as far as the extension of the tax credit. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, we support that; it is excellent. 



biorenewables research consortium 


Mr. Latham. You will be pushing it. Okay, good. 

As you are probably aware, Iowa State University is home of 
the Department's Ames Laboratory, and there is a memorandum of 
understanding with DOE and the USDA as far as the biorenewables 
resource consortium. I would just ask you, I guess, to comment 
about what you think, and not everyone, obviously, supports 
biomass for this kind of research, but what do you think? Is it 
promising? What kind of future do we have? 

Mr. Richardson. I think it is promising, and, you are 
right, at Ames, which is one of the few labs I have not been 
to--I have been to 28 

Mr. Latham. You can come out; we will go to Ames, and we 
will go up with wind generators and have a great trip. 

Mr. Richardson. Sounds great, okay. I am serious, I would 
like to do that. 

This is promising, the whole area of biofuels, the whole 
area of biomass power, the collaborative work we are doing with 
the Agriculture Department, the Forest Products Division of the 
Agriculture Department, because what we are able to do is 
produce different combinations of fuels, of different powers of 
chemicals from the different feedstocks. We think this is very 
promising, and this is going to be, I think, another way that 
we demonstrate that biomass is going to be an effective 
competitor to the imported fossil fuels. So, we are going to 
continue this program and we think it is promising. 

biodiesel rulemaking 

Mr. Latham. Great, I appreciate that. I know the chairman's 
interest in brevity, and I have another hearing too, but last 
year in the omnibus appropriations bill, we had biodiesel 
provisions in there, and it said the Secretary shall before 
January 1st of 1999, issue a rule establishing procedures for 
implementation. Has that rule been issued, and, if not 

Mr. Richardson. In other words, no. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Latham. So, we obviously have missed our January 1st, 
1999 rulemaking. 

Mr. Richardson. On the diesel, it is being developed. 
[Laughter . ] 

Let us do better there. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Latham. We are delighted to 
welcome a new member, Mr. Clyburn from South Carolina, and the 
time is yours. 

Mr. Clyburn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to express my appreciation to Secretary 
Richardson for his testimony here today and pledge to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to the Secretary, my cooperation as we are trying 
to develop an appropriations bill that will meet the needs of 
the various programs we discussed here today while ensuring 
that taxpayers receive a good return on their dollars. 

First of all, let me add my association with the concerns 
expressed by Mr. Pastor and Mr. Latham as it relates to the 



PMAs . As you know, in rural South Carolina, I have those 
concerns as well. Mr. Secretary, as you well know, the 
Department of Energy has a significant presence in South 
Carolina. I took note of the fact that you spent your very 

first day on the job down at the Savannah River site, and I 

hope we can count on your interest not waning in that. But I 
wanted to express my strong support for SRS ' high level waste 
Alternate Source Processing Program. I know the Department has 
budgetary constraints and must balance competing interests, and 
it may be useful for you and I to meet privately to discuss 

this, but I want you to be aware of my interest in this 

program. 


yucca mountain nuclear waste repository 

I think I only have one real question outside of my 
interest in the PMAs, and that is the characterization of the 
Yucca Mountain program, as you know. In my opinion, the Federal 
Government has not met its responsibilities, and the result is 
that South Carolina electricity customers are paying a 
disproportionate share of the Federal debt. I think that is a 
bit unfair, and I would like for you to give me briefly your 
vision of what is going to happen with that program. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you. Congressman. First, on Savannah 
River, it is one of our strongest facilities, and I appreciated 
the way that you spoke up for it when we decided on the pit 
disassembly. I know your views; I think we responded to them. 
Savannah River has three key facilities for the Department of 
Energy. It is a community that is supportive of our Department, 
and we are supportive of the relationship. It is going to 
continue; it is going to flourish. 

On your question. Congressman, and I know Savannah River 
has done its share for the country in foreign fuel and domestic 
fuel and waste, I appreciate what you said. I have put forth 
before the Congress--! have floated a proposal for 
consideration on nuclear waste that basically says that the 
Department of Energy would take title to the waste at the 72 
different sites on an interim basis until we have made a 
definitive decision on Yucca Mountain as the permanent 
repository. Now, that decision is to be made in the year 2001. 

I don't want to get into a legislative train wreck with the 
Congress, which in the past has voted very overwhelmingly to 
say that there should be interim storage at Yucca Mountain. We 
think the science and transportation factors dictate that we be 
very careful that we find ways to work together. This proposal 
that I have made, we are not necessarily endorsing it or 
putting it in legislative language; it is a way to start a 
dialogue with the Congress so that States like yours and 
delegations in the Congress can be assured that we have a 
policy . 

Now, under my plan that I floated, the utilities would have 
to drop all their lawsuits to the Department of Energy to the 
Federal Government. We are liable now because we have not met 
these deadlines. And from the utility fund, we would want--it 
is about $7 billion to construct this permanent repository--it 
would pay for us taking title. Now, this doesn't mean that you 
are dramatically changing what exists today. It basically means 



that we would contract out to make sure that this waste is 
properly stored and maintained as it is now. 

I don't know what kind of response we are going to get. I 
am testifying before the Energy and Commerce Committee on this. 
Some utilities like it, Wisconsin likes it; others don't. This 
is a new proposal on the table. What I want to avoid with this 
Congress and this committee is a showdown on this issue. I 
think we can work together to try to address this very serious 
concern . 

Mr. Clyburn. Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Clyburn. Mr. Knollenberg from 
Michigan . 

Mr. Knollenberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and, 
incidentally, let me congratulate you, which I haven't had the 
opportunity to do; this is our first meeting. I want to also 
congratulate Mr. Visclosky as ranking member. We do look 
forward to working with both sides of the aisle, and we do a 
pretty good job I think, as you said. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to congratulate you on your position; 
it has been a while since you have held it, but it is the first 
time that we have had a chance to really talk, and I appreciate 
your coming forward today. 


closure fund 

I wanted to talk about the Closure Fund. I know you 
expressed your optimism, at least your support of that. This 
Closure Fund, as you know, does something about closing down 
some of those sites. Rocky Flats being one, that brings us, 
hopefully, some successes; something I think we dearly need. I 
remember back in 1995, when I first became a member of this 
subcommittee, they were projecting that the date that they 
might reach closure would be somewhere around 2065. We found 
that totally unacceptable, absolutely unacceptable, and so we 
engineered some ideas about bringing about something that would 
put many of these sites online for closure sooner. And, so we 
adopted sites, such as Rocky Flats, Fernald, Mound, and others 
to close them down. The idea being that by closing them down, 
by bringing about a success, we will have more money for the 
Savannah Rivers of the world, the Hanfords and the others, 
because they have problems too. We don't mean to look away from 
them, but I do think that we need a victory. 

One of the things I have noticed is the budget does not 
allow for the monies that are needed to bring closure about by 
2006. Instead, it is 2010, and I guess my first question to you 
is what is the amount of money that would be needed to bring it 
to closure by 2006, and why haven't you asked for more money to 
bring that about? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, first. Congressman, we appreciate the 
work that you have done on this. I know this is a big interest 
of yours. I am here to tell you that I am committed to closing 
Rocky Flats by the year 2006. 

Mr. Knollenberg. I am glad you said that. 

Mr. Richardson. And the amount that we have requested, we 
believe, can do that. Now, the contractors are running around 
saying they need more money, and I hope you don't listen to 



them, because with the budget we have, I believe we can make 
that target. 

Closure of Rocky Flats, Congressman, is also contingent on 
solving other problems I have with the opening of the facility 
in New Mexico, and waste coming from Idaho. So, I would hope 
that you will help. You have taken a big interest in this 
program, not just the funding, but also with the targets, that 
when we look at this prospective meeting and summit of 
governors and of other elected officials to set up targets for 
all the other facilities just the way you did for us on Rocky, 
that we do it for the Mounds and Fernald which I will be 
visiting soon and do it in a systematic way. But I can assure 
you the amount we are asking for Rocky Flats this year--we are 
requesting $100 million more in our cleanup funds than we did 
last year. It is enough, so 

Mr. Knollenberg. It is enough? 

Mr. Richardson. It is enough, so these tales that they need 
more money because that way they can complete the cleanup or 
proceed with a contract, don't listen to them. We can do the 
job, and I can assure you we will. 

Management Concerns 

Mr. Knollenberg. Well, I appreciate your going on the 
record making that statement. We will have the continuation, I 
am sure, of this debate. 

Let me go to another question that I think has to do with-- 
and some of this is not on your watch, not on your time, but it 
is a concern that many of us have--it has to do with 
management. You spoke of the need for better management, and I 
don't disagree with that. I think the DOE, very honestly, can 
be assessed as being in some difficulty when it comes to having 
people in positions at the top. If you look at--let me just ask 
you, how many positions in DOE require Senate confirmation? 

Mr. Richardson. Too many, but-- [Laughter . ] 

My point in answering that--you know I am having difficulty 
getting my nominees confirmed. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Let me just say this, I understand that 
you are. I can probably answer that question for you. I believe 
there are five. You can disagree out there, and if you think 
so 

Mr. Richardson. No, you are right, there are five, and 
there may be a sixth. 

Mr. Knollenberg. And there may be a sixth when you consider 
the position of the Assistant Secretary of EM. I don't disagree 
with you that you are having some difficulty, and some of this 
is not on your shoulders or shouldn't be if it is not on your 
watch. But there has been a little bit of a revolving door at 
the top, and the problem is there appears to be no revolving 
door at all at some of those other positions, because what we 
have are acting individuals, and, frankly, acting people I 
don't think get you there. 

You spoke of this need for better management, and I quite 
agree with you, but you also, I think, need managers. You need 
some people in position to actually manage, and I don't see 
that with acting managers. My concern is that there must be-- 
and you may have some thoughts about this--there must be some 



very difficult thinking going on about finding a qualified 
person for this office. I would just like to ask you why or why 
is it so difficult? If it is so difficult to find that one 
person, then, perhaps, we need to--and I am just asking--break 
it up in some fashion. But there appears to be a deficiency of 
leaders in positions where there should be strength. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, you have pointed to a very important 
problem, and I will say. Congressman, we have for the job that 
you care about--I know about the Assistant Secretary for 
Environmental Management--we have somebody up before the 
Senate; her nomination has been up there for a while; a woman 
who has run NASA, the Space Center in Houston. She is good; 
hopefully, she will be confirmed soon. But we have had her up 
here . 

This right here. Rose Gottemoeller who runs all my Russia 
programs, has been up for about three months now, and I know 
that the Senate was preoccupied with other problems, but this 
affects me when my nominees--and they are very capable--aren ' t 
confirmed. The Deputy Secretary who comes from the Office of 
Management and Budget who is like the Department's manager is 
still pending. I think these are going to be resolved soon, but 
I can't stress to you the importance that we have and we attach 
to attracting good managers. 

This woman, Carolyn Huntoon, her main strength is 
management. She manages well; she managed the space operation, 
and we think that those skills are paramount in this job of 
environmental management which I know that you have paid a lot 
of attention to. 

Mr. Knollenberg. At the Office of EM, for example, we have 
had an acting secretary since, I say, October of 1997. I admit 
that Mr. Aim didn't leave until January 1, but the announcement 
was made in October, and we still don't have anybody with their 
hands on the wheel who has the capacity to lead as something 
other than acting. I am reminding you, I know of what you know, 
but I want it on the record that we have some concern about 
that . 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Knollenberg. We truly do, so I--I have consumed, I 
think, more than my share of time here--but I did want to get 
those things out, and I will wait for the next round for a 
couple of other questions. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Knollenberg. Mr. Edwards, from 
Texas . 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me first say that 
having worked with you on the Military Construction 
Subcommittee where you served as chairman, I look forward to 
working with you here. Your leadership there was strong, 
decisive, bipartisan, and fair, and I know those same skills 
will come to this subcommittee and make a great contribution to 
important issues under your jurisdiction here. I look forward 
to working with you. 

Mr. Secretary, sorry I missed your opening statements, I 
was 

Mr. Richardson. You didn't miss much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Edwards. I was at a Thursday morning meeting in which 
you and I used to sit together. But I am thrilled about your 
appointment as Secretary and look forward to working with you 



as well. If what I touch on in my one or two questions has been 
addressed, please let me know, and I will refer back to the 
record . 

I think about what we do in this Congress--most of what we 
do a year or two or three after we are gone will be quickly 
forgotten. But if I look at one legacy I hope would come out of 
this committee and all our work together, it would be that 
somehow and someway we had made life safer for our children and 
grandchildren vis a vis potential threats from nuclear, 
chemical, and biological attacks against the 50 States of the 
United States. 

Control of Soviet Nuclear Materials and Chemical and Biological Weapons 

I would like to ask two questions, basically: one, what is 
your overall summary of how we are doing in the former Soviet 
states in helping them get control of their nuclear materials, 
and, secondly, what do you think the role is of the Department 
of Energy in relation to the Department of Defense in chemical 
and biological weapons? Is there some expertise DOE can bring 
to the table? If I were playing devil's advocate, and I said 
why not just put all of the efforts to deal with chemical and 
biological weapons and threats against the United States under 
the auspices of a much larger Department of Defense, what would 
be your response to that? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, Congressman, what we bring at the 
Department of Energy is technology from our National 
Laboratories. For instance, the construction of and the 
research and development of hand-held detectors, ways that 
border guards can detect a nuclear accident or a nuclear spill; 
little portable machines that we are developing at our National 
Laboratories, specifically, Lawrence Livermore, Sandia, and Los 
Alamos . 

When the President, a month ago, had his chem-bio 
initiative, it was the National Laboratories of the DOE that 
did the most sophisticated technology that is being used by our 
local cops and firemen, the first responders, that are not used 
by some sophisticated scientists but that can be used against 
the potential of chem-bio attack in this country. 

We work very closely with the Department of Defense. They 
have the main funding for responding to an attack. Our funding 
is relatively modest. I think in fiscal year 1999 it is $19 
million, and we are asking for $32 million based on the renewed 
threat . 

But in terms of our programs with Russia, we think that 
they are being managed well. A recent GAO report, while citing 
some management concerns, came out and said that our program to 
manage with the Russians the safety of their nuclear weapons, 
their materials, the potential theft of weapons, the security 
of sites, nuclear cities initiative, keeping Russian scientists 
from selling out to other countries was working well, and. Rose 
Gottemoeller , who is here, runs our program. We are right now 
working at 40 sites in Russia, Russian sites, and we have 
contained approximately 650 metric tons of plutonium or highly 
enriched uranium. We have security systems right now at 25 out 
of the existing 53 sites, and we are upgrading 100 buildings at 
the remaining 28 sites. 



One of the problems--since you know this issue and you know 
Russia--is Russian guards have no blankets, because they are 
not getting paid. There are no locks on the gates, so you are 
also doing very elemental things. The guards don't have shoes 
because of the economic conditions; and they are not getting 
paid. So, we have to have a program, and we need the support of 
the Congress to make this program work. 

Mr. Edwards. Well, I appreciate the work the Department's 
already done, and sometimes you get less credit for preventing 
a disaster than responding to it or less credit for preventing 
a war than winning a war, but, clearly, prevention is better 
than reaction later. 

I will follow up with some of your leadership on the 
question of $32 million, I think, was that the request for 
chem-bio research? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Edwards. Because maybe there are other areas of the 
Government that are getting large amounts of research, but if 
one begins with the presumption that our first responsibility 
in this Congress is to defend, literally, the lives of our 
American citizens, the fact that we would be putting out a $1.5 
trillion budget with $32 million into research to defend over 
200 million citizens from the reality of a chemical or 
biological attack seems amazingly small. And I would like to 
get a better sense of maybe where all the different research is 
going on. 

Mr. Richardson. We will provide that for you. 

[The information follows:] 

Federal Research and Development to Address the Threat of Chemical and 

Biological Weapons 

The Department of Energy Chemical and Biological 
Nonproliferation program is one of several complementary 
Federal research programs focused on the chemical and 
biological threat. The Department of Defense R&D programs 
(including the Chemical and Biological Defense Program and 
several DARPA programs) are primarily aimed at military, as 
opposed to civilian applications, although some areas of 
research certainly have dual use. The Department of Health and 
Human Services is developing new vaccines and medical 
therapeutics. The interagency Technical Support Working Group 
supports a broad range of near-term counter-terrorism 
technology development efforts, some of which specifically deal 
with the chemical and biological threat. Research is also 
supported by the Department of Justice through National 
Institute of Justice and FBI programs. 

In addition to these research programs, other important 
programs underway at several agencies emphasize operational, 
training and acquisition dimensions of preparing for chemical 
and biological attacks. However, the threat of domestic use of 
chemical and biological weapons, whether by terrorists or 
national states, must be viewed as a long-term problem. We must 
bolster our preparation and response systems to ensure our 
citizens are not vulnerable. Research investments today and in 
the coming years will be required in order to develop, 
demonstrate and deploy technologies and systems that can offer 



increased civilian protection and effective response 
capabilities. The Department of Energy is committed to 
developing such technologies and systems, and to working with 
other federal. State and local planners and responders that 
ultimately must use them. 

chemical and biological weapons 

Mr. Edwards. And if we had additional money, what would we 
do? I think we need to redefine the whole concept of national 
security. If I were a terrorist--! am for a limited Missile 
Defense System--but if I were a terrorist, I am not going to 
send an ICBM into the United States knowing your Nation can 
then wipe me off the face of the Earth, because you will know 
exactly from which place that missile was launched. I am going 
to get a cup of anthrax and put it in the water supply of a 
small town in Texas or a mid-size city in Iowa and terrify 
every family in America. We need not just small incremental 
changes in this area, we need to be sure we are putting the 
resources there that we need to. So, I look forward to 
following up with your people in trying to determine what the 
proper role is. I don't want to duplicate what DOD is doing or 
somebody else, but if you have expertise that others can't 
duplicate, we ought to take advantage of that and, I believe, 
as just one voice. We ought to make that a real priority within 
our Federal Government. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
from New Jersey. 


fusion energy funding 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
pleasure to work with you. Mr. Secretary, thanks very much for 
coming up to New Jersey last Friday and for invoking the fact 
that you visited the Princeton Plasma Physics Lab. It was good 
to have your irrepressible self up there on behalf of the 
Department. That lab, as you are aware, you saw first-hand, is 
doing some remarkable research, and this leads to my first 
question about fusion research. 

The Fusion Energy Sciences Program, as you are aware, Mr. 
Secretary, did suffer severe budget cuts over the last few 
years back, going from $300 million to approximately $230 
million today. For the last few years, the budget has leveled 
out. Do you anticipate requesting increases for this program in 
coming years, and what would be your general funding 
projections? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, as I told the Princeton people in 
your presence, I think that fusion research is critically 
important. I had gotten little doses of the good work when I 
represented Los Alamos in the Congress, and I think the work at 
Princeton is outstanding. These fusion reductions, as I 
mentioned to you, weren't on my watch. Martha Krebs, my Science 
Director, is here. We want to secure proper funding this year. 
Quite frankly, because of the importance of fusion, I would 
like to see us do more in the outyears and the years ahead, and 
I want to work with you to do that. 

I also want to say to you that I appreciate your role in 



recognizing this great lab. I know it is not right in your 
district, but you have become sort of the patriarch to make 
sure that lab is properly funded, along with Congressman Holt, 
and we appreciate that. 


tokamak decommissioning 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . I am not sure I want to be classified as 
a patriarch, but I am a strong supporter. In the overall scheme 
of things, what disturbs me, if you look at the overall budget, 
nuclear energy for our country represents just under 20 percent 
of the Nation's electricity, yet we are investing far more in 
terms of issues like solar and renewable, and sometimes this 
appears to be skewed. I think fusion does represent, I think, a 
viable part of our future, and I am not alone in advocating for 
it . 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, this budget contains funding 
for the start of the decommissioning of the Tokamak machine at 
Princeton, some $10 million. I was surprised to see this 
funding contained in the program account for this task, and I 
am wondering why it is in there? Normally, when you have a 
decommissioning of machines and devices, it is in the EM 
account. Could you provide me with some sort of rationale as to 
why it is in the program account? Some might argue--and I would 
since I am interested in fusion--that other elements of the 
Fusion Program would have to be reduced to make room for the 
decommissioning activity. 

Mr. Richardson. Congressman, first of all, we put money in 
the budget for the decommissioning, and we thank you for your 
leadership on that. I had a chance to see this Tokamak 
facility, and it is operating--the decommissioning is going to 
operate effectively and efficiently. It has been a general 
practice of the Department that when a program reuses--plans to 
reuse a facility that what generally happens is that the 
program is responsible for decommissioning that facility, and-- 

Mr . Frelinghuysen. Actually, it was my understanding to the 
contrary, that normally decommissioning of machines and devices 
are carried out in the EM account, but what does history show? 

Mr. Richardson. History shows that we have some examples 
that support what I just mentioned: the National Spherical 
Torus Experiment at one of our labs; the main injector at Fermi 
National Accelerator; the B-factory at Stanford Linear 
Accelerator. Basically, we have established facilities. What we 
do is we refurbish or recycle many of our established assets 
for use in these new projects. In other words, we try to get 
the most out of the existing deployments. 

I would like to provide additional information for the 
record . 

[The information follows:] 

Facility Decommissioning 

History shows that programs, other than EM, have 
refurbished and recycled many of their established facilities 
or assets for use in new projects. Recent examples include the 
Fermilab Main Injector and the B-Factory at SLAC which made use 



of existing site credits and, of course, the National Spherical 
Torus Experiment which is using part of the TFTR building and 
support systems. Basically this is done, by the programs, to 
maximize use of existing resources and infrastructure and 
minimize costs of new projects. For the fusion program, the 
TFTR building and support systems are a valuable resource which 
could be used for a future fusion device if the TFTR vacuum 
vessel and other contaminated systems could be removed. 

gao report on employment for russian scientists 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . Well, I understand where we can 
cannibalize and reuse things; that makes sense, but I do think 
we ought to try to spend as much money on new initiatives and 
less money for decommissioning of these types of accounts. I 
will continue to work with you to make sure that we put the 
money less into decommissioning--although, obviously, those are 
necessary expenses--and more into continuing research 
opportunities . 

I would like to shift, if I could, I just have a couple 
more minutes here. Recently, the General Accounting Office 
issued a report criticizing your program aimed at developing 
non-military jobs for Russian weapons scientists in Russia. 

This was reported at some length in the New York Times, 
initially, before the GAO report came out, so that the Russians 
do not leave to work for other nations unfriendly to the U.S. 

It is noted in that report that only 37 percent of the $63 
million spent through June 1998 on the program reached the 
Russian scientists. About 51 percent went to DOE for National 
Laboratories whose personnel administered and oversaw the 
individual projects. Is this what the Department envisioned for 
the program? 

Mr. Richardson. Let me say that this GAO report also said 
that this is a useful program and that we need to manage it 
better, but that they endorsed our objective of protecting 
nuclear scientists from defecting and also dealing with the 
whole issue of proliferation prevention. They did point out 
some management shortfalls that we are addressing. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But the description concluded, and it 
was somewhat disturbing, that the DOE Lab officials did not 
know how many scientists are receiving funds or whether key 
scientists and institutes are being targeted. I don't know 
whether that is accurate or not. Obviously, given that sort of 
conclusion, that calls out for some major changes, and I assume 
those are in the offing. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, well, we don't totally agree with 
that. They did point out some shortfalls; you mentioned one. We 
are trying to move the lab representation to about 50 percent 
rather than the 37 to 60 skew, but let me point out to you that 
I think that is sort of an unfair rap, because you want our lab 
scientists, the people that made our nuclear weapons and 
maintained them under the experts, to be involved in this 
program. They happen to be in Los Alamos and Sandia and our 
weapons labs, and you have to transport them to Russia; you 
can't move them. So, it is a little bit of a disingenuous 
attack, but we are addressing that. We want to spend more money 
in Russia with these scientists. We can assure you that on 



another criticism we are trying to make sure that there is 
commercialization. I think there is a total of $38 million that 
has been invested. 

My main point is that this is a very important objective. 

We need to manage it better, I agree, but the tenor of the 
press report was that this was a problem program, that money 
was being wasted, and I can assure you if you read the fine 
print of the report, they say that this program is important; 
that it achieves its objectives, and that it needs to have some 
management improvements. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . Well, lastly, are the Russians taxing? 

Mr. Richardson. Right now 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I think that is bizarre, but 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, we are negotiating with the Russians 
when Primakov, the Prime Minister, comes here to meet with the 
Vice President next month. Hopefully, we will have a 
negotiation that will eliminate that tax. That has been a 
problem. There is a tax component; we don't think it should be 
in there, and we are trying to deal with it. 

Mr. Packard. Would the gentleman yield on that just for a 
moment so we don't have to come back to this issue, because I 
certainly wanted to discuss that, too? You have gotten the GAO 
report and its concerns. Hopefully, you will act on them. 

There is a lot of corruption in Russia. We know that. We 
would hope that this money does not filter to the wrong people. 
And hopefully, your oversight of the project will be sufficient 
to make certain that it gets to the right people. 

And secondly, I certainly want to emphasize what Mr. 
Frelinghuysen has already done, and that is that more money 
needs to go to the project and not to the oversight labs here 
in the United States. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I appreciate that. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman . 

Mr. Packard. Let me bring up one point before I go to Mr. 
Visclosky, and then I want to come back to my--a couple of 
questions that I would have. 

richland reprogramming 

We have the reprogramming request that we received a few 
days ago on the Richland reprogramming--it is $53 million, 
which is a fairly sizeable reprogramming at least sizeable in 
what I am used to reprogramming as the chairman of other 
subcommittees. And it just arrived. You've had it for six 
months. Your people have had it for six months, and now it is 
laid on us to do the analysis work and to get it done in a few 
days or else we are going to be dismissing or laying off 700 
contract employees at Hanford. That is not a good position that 
this committee likes to be put in. We would hope that you would 
tell your people not to send a reprogramming with a deadline 
like that. Mr. Visclosky and I do not want to be responsible 
for laying off 700 contract people at Hanford. And yet, we do 
need a little time to analyze the reprogramming. You've had it 
six months, and then given us a week or two. That is not the 
way we would like to be treated. We hope that you will improve 
that . 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, you are right. We need to do 



better there. I have also had the same problem that Mr. 
Knollenberg referred to. I have some vacancies at Hanford 
because I want a strong team there. And it has taken me a while 
to move the team around and bring in some strong people. That 
was a factor in the delay. The head of the Richland office, the 
Office of River Protection, a general counsel position, the 
deputy--we have--we are going to be in the next 30 days moving 
some very strong people there. 

But you are right. You are right. There was a delay that is 
not acceptable. We have sent a message down that this needs to 
move faster. There is, though, Mr. Chairman, an urgency to move 
on this. And it is part of the privatization project. It is 
part of the privatization, which you all have wanted us to do. 

Mr. Packard. The merits of the request, Mr. Secretary, are 
not in question at all, and I think it will be processed as 
quickly as we can. It is just that we felt that we were treated 
a little bit with a hook that we didn't appreciate. And thank 
you very much. Mr. Visclosky? 

Mr. Visclosky. I am fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Yucca Mountain Nuclear Waste Repository 

Mr. Packard. Thank you. Then let me go on to some other 
questions. I was going to talk about the weapons programs in 
Russia and the closed cities and so forth, but you--we have 
talked about that sufficiently. 

The Yucca Mountain Nuclear Waste Repository has been an 
ongoing difficult problem for this committee and, of course, 
for your Department. And we recognize that. The administration 
has continued to oppose legislation to modify the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act and provide interim storage, and that has certainly 
put the Federal Government into a little bit of a difficult 
position. As I read further material, I find that lawsuits and 
costs and so forth could go from a couple of billion to $8 
billion dollars or more in trying to deal with this, and that 
is monies that I don't know where we could ever come up with. 

But at any rate, why does the Department still continue to 
refuse to make proposals, legislative or otherwise, in 
addressing this responsibility? And what is being done to 
literally solve the problem? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, we will continue to oppose 
interim storage at Yucca Mountain. It wasn't part of the 
legislation. We want good science to make decisions, not 
political factors. We want to make sure that the viability of 
Yucca, the suitability, which is not to be decided until the 
year 2001. As you know, I recently, at the end of last year, 
submitted to the Congress a report that says we should continue 
research on Yucca. There are no showstoppers . There are some 
water problems with that mountain. We would have to continue 
studying it. 

We have opposed interim storage because of the 
transportation factors. You have to move the waste to Yucca. We 
think science should make those decisions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have proposed something new. I did it 
before the Senate as a starting point to discuss, to have a 
dialogue, rather than engage in a veto fight that I believe 
took place a year ago. What I have proposed is, let us discuss 



ways in which we can bring environmentalists, the utilities, 
and the States together in a plan along this line. And this is 
not in concrete. 

The Department of Energy takes title to the waste at the 72 
sites that exist in the country. In exchange for that, we take 
responsibility. The utilities drop their lawsuits against us. 

As you mentioned, they have sued us, and we have had a couple 
of verdicts against us. That concerns me. That would perhaps 
come out of our budget. But that concerns all taxpayers. 

There is a fund of $7 billion in the utility fund that 
would be used to pay for this program. We think that we can 
achieve this. But maybe there is somebody else who has a 
proposal. I almost didn't get confirmed by the Senate, when I 
was told that we had no authority to float or negotiate. Well, 

I have that authority. I floated that with the Senate, and I am 
appearing before the Commerce Committee--Energy and Commerce 
now--in the next couple of weeks. And we have thrown that out. 
We know it is a problem, Mr. Chairman. And this committee has 
been positive in funding the activities at Yucca. We are 
spending about $500 million at Yucca to make sure it works; 
that we do the proper scientific work; that there is a proper 
foundation. And it is a serious problem. 

Mr. Packard. As you well know, Mr. Secretary, leaving the 
spent fuel where it is at is probably more dangerous and more 
problematic for us than finding an interim solution. That is 
my--and I am sure this committee ' s--biggest concern is that we 
just don't have a policy that the companies and the agencies 
can deal with. Is your proposal going to lead us to a solution 
on an interim basis? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I hope so. It has received mixed 
reviews--stony silences. It is kind of out there. I just did it 
last week. We are also trying to get some cost data. This is 
not perfect. I just don't want us to have a showdown where we 
are forced, in our judgement, to do something that 
scientifically is not sound. And that is to move ahead with 
interim storage. We would have to transport all the waste to 
Yucca. I think we can do it safely, but all I am saying is 
right now there is waste at these 72 sites. The utilities are 
managing them. They are doing a good job. What we would do is 
take title to them until we have permanent storage. So you are 
not I think dramatically changing the 

Mr. Packard. Have we agreed to pay for the cost to the 
utilities for storage? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, there is a fund. Yes, there is a fund 
that the utilities contributed to for the creation of the Yucca 
Mountain site, $7 billion. So there is a fund to pay for this. 

I just don't want taxpayers to get stuck with new funding for 
this . 

Mr. Packard. Thank you. We will go to Mr. Edwards then. Mr. 
Edwards, okay. Mr. Forbes? 

Cleanup of Nuclear waste 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I know 
that you share a great priority with getting cleanup done, and 
I would like to visit with that a little bit more if I could 
for a moment. 



And I do appreciate the $100 million increase that you have 
requested, I guess making that a total of $5.7 billion for 
cleanup at your various nuclear sites across the country. There 
is I think probably an institutional frustration, and I mean 
that both from the Department of Energy perhaps and certainly 
from Congress' point of view that our constituents would like 
to see us get these sites cleaned up yesterday. And I know 
because of financial constraints, we have to plod along and 
hope that we can maximize our cleanup with the monies given. 

There was one proposal apparently that has either been 
presented to the Office of Environmental Management over at DOE 
that looked at maybe the private contractors coming in. Perhaps 
at the surplus defense nuclear facilities, where we are now 
storing some of the hazardous waste, that if we deactivated 
some of those sites and had a private contractor come in that 
some of those savings could perhaps be invested in having that 
contractor clean up the site, even go to the private 
marketplace and get dollars to expedite cleanup, and then on a 
fixed-base cost the Department would pay for that. 

Has that idea got any currency with you in the Department, 
or are there other ideas that might be floated around. I know 
that all of our Departments and agencies had to be very 
creative in approaching a lot of these problems. Could you 
comment a little bit about that? 

Mr. Richardson. You know, I don't have the specifics on 
that proposal, but I am ready to consider ways to make sure 
this cleanup works, and it hasn't. I think you were overly 
generous. You said perhaps funding reasons were responsible for 
us not doing the cleanup. We have not managed these sites the 
right way. We have not stayed--! think Mr. Knollenberg will 
tell you, we have not met our deadlines--Hanf ord being a big 
one. We have had some problems with Brookhaven, too. 

So I am ready to look at all options that accelerate the 
cleanup, and at this upcoming session with governors and others 
where we look at all our objectives in the cleanup area, at all 
our sites. And set up some standards and funding goals and 
principles that we are ready to look at. We don't have a 
national policy. You pointed out the problem. We have separate 
policies, and I think use of the private sector more 
efficiently is important. 

Now, I will tell you that some of the commercial sites, we 
have States not wanting us to use them, because they are not 
licensed in some cases by States. So we have to take that into 
account. We have to make sure that these sites are fully 
certified and that they are safe. This is a--my staff is 
telling me to tell you that you have a very good new idea. 
[Laughter . ] 


Brookhaven National laboratory Employee Concerns 

Mr. Forbes. I thank your staff. Thank you. Well, I take it 
that the Department is receptive, and I appreciate that, Mr. 
Secretary. I have one other quick question. 

I know that some of the employees from Brookhaven National 
Laboratory have discussed, I believe with you directly, that 
some of the nuclear facility workers felt negatively impacted 
if, in fact, there is a reorganization, a RIF, or even a 



downsizing, based on a decision out of the Chicago office that 
prevented them from partaking in retraining and getting 
priority in reappointments to other nuclear facilities and the 
like. Could you comment about their concern? 

Mr. Richardson. We will come up and talk to you about that. 

I don't see it as that big a problem. I think when I was at 
Brookhaven I said to you that I felt the budget would be stable 
there. There would be no layoffs. And I think I can stick with 
that. The issue of the training vis a vis the Chicago office, I 
am going to look into. But that is part of--that is part of why 
I want to reorganize this Department. 

Now, I think there are good reasons perhaps why New York 
reports to Chicago. But maybe there is a better way. And, you 
know, there are these webs of reporting that have been at the 
Department for years, and I don't know if you remember--you 
were probably too young. Admiral Watkins, who was a previous 
Secretary of Energy, used to say that what we had was all these 
fiefdoms everywhere. Nobody knew what they were doing. Well, I 
don't think they are fiefdoms, but sometimes I have difficulty 
getting a handle on who reports to whom and how we can manage 
ourselves better. But we will come up and talk to you about 
that . 

Mr. Forbes. I appreciate that, and I do concur with the 
concern about the fiefdoms. I think it is part of the reason 
why Brookhaven National Laboratory went through the difficult 
time it did, because of these cross reporting--lines of 
reporting, et cetera. But I thank you for taking a look at 
that. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you. Mr. Knollenberg. 

Solar and Renewable Funding Versus Nuclear Energy Funding 

Mr. Knollenberg. Mr. Chairman, thank you again, and Mr. 
Secretary we will come back with a couple of more questions. 

I want to focus a little bit on Kyoto and the climate 
change issue. And notwithstanding, of course, the position of 
the House and the Senate, the administration has gone ahead and 
signed the Kyoto Protocol, a treaty I believe is flawed. I 
don't think it is going to do anything to reduce C02 
emissions, and that I believe is the goal of something I want 
to talk about which is the CCTI, the President's initiative. 

I just want to take a moment, and look at the science that 
is being conducted by the Department of Energy relative to 
C02 . In your prepared remarks, and you might have 
made this comment when you were making your abbreviated 
delivery, you mentioned the investment, you looked at this as 
being an investment. And I would like to look at the return on 
the investment with respect to the CCTI. It is true, is it not, 
that the CCTI is an effort to reduce C02, greenhouse 
gases? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Yes. My concern is why is the focus then 
on the solar and the renewables when you look at the kind of 
viability of those areas with respect to what we currently have 
on the table? For example, coal is about 50 percent. I know 
there have to be ways to clean coal. Nuclear is about 20 
percent. It doesn't produce any C02, greenhouse 



gases. Hydro is, I think, about 10 percent and then natural gas 
is in that range of double digits perhaps, and that maybe I've 
got those backwards, but nuclear I know is 20 percent. 

It seems to me that if the aim is to reduce C02, 
that we should be focusing on the areas that really do produce 
a minimum or zero C02 . I think you would agree with 
that . 

So my drive here is to, my emphasis is to put some thought 
on the nuclear side. And we can talk about the thrust and the 
achievements in the areas of wind and solar, but the fact is 
that they produce way less than one percent, a fraction, a tiny 
fraction of one percent of today's electric power. So it would 
seem to me that the focus should be on those things that do 
work, those things that are in the marketplace that are market 
tested. And I would wish for one that tomorrow, we could wake 
up and overnight solar would be a source of power that would be 
commercially viable and effective and that would reduce the 
problems we have with if C02 is, in fact, that 
problem to the world that some suspect that it is. That could 
be debated, of course, but I am--I just would like to have your 
thoughts about where can or why can't we put more focus on 
those areas that do work instead of those that are still as yet 
untried? They are tried, but they are not proven, I should say. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, Congressman, let me answer it this 
way. First, we are not trying to implement the Kyoto Agreement 
through the back door by funding some of these renewable 
initiatives. Let me just be clear about that. 

Second, if you look at our budget, we have some increases, 
and we recognize the importance of nuclear energy. And we also 
recognize, and our spokesman at the Buenos Aires conference on 
climate change that recently took place late last year 
mentioned nuclear power, the nuclear component in our 
discussion . 

Mr. Knollenberg. And, Mr. Secretary, not to interrupt, but 
so did Ambassador John Rich, when we spoke with him in Europe 
during the month of January. So those--they are advocates, I 
don't mean to suggest there's not. 

Mr. Richardson. But if you look at funding, we are doing 
well. We are doing well in the Nuclear Energy Research 
Initiative, and the Nuclear Energy Plant Optimization Program. 

I hope we can do better. Last year, we requested $10 million 
for this, and it was cut out by the Congress. This is research 
that we think is important. 

Coal research. I think--and Dan--well, this is fossil 
fuels--we are doing more natural gas and coal research. We 
think--let me tell you why we think renewables and energy 
efficiency reduction of carbon, some of the requests are 
important. They are not back door attempts to bring climate 
change approval through the Congress. When you invest in 
renewables, we think it improves our energy security. It does 
reduce emissions. It maintains our lead as a country in science 
and technology. It gives us abundant supplies of affordable 
energy. It creates jobs, maintains a strong national economy, 
so I would hope when you look at what we have proposed in 
renewables, and there is an increase in energy efficiency 
programs--there is a slight increase, that you see them as 
something that is important to our national energy policy and 



not as climate change initiatives. 

I am not disagreeing with any points that you made. Coal, 
when I was in New Mexico, clean coal research and coal 
gasification. We want to have a pollution-free power plant, 
coal power plant. 

alternative fuel vehicles within the department 

Mr. Knollenberg. Let me just interrupt here, because I 
agree with part of what you say. But you know in the increases, 
the solar and renewable increases, they are substantial, it is 
73 percent. Solar thermal is 37; wind is 56 percent; and yet 
nuclear is way down to a pinch, hardly--it is not an increase 
at all. And I agree that we have done some things there. 

Here's the concern I really have, and I think I could 
formalize this into a question. We know that DOE supports 
these, and you support them. But does DOE use these themselves? 

Do you, for example, could you supply for the record--if you 
can't, can somebody on your staff indicate how many automobiles 
that DOE has that are, in your fleet, that are electric or 
hybrid? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I--one of my two is gas. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Yours? I mean the Department. 

Mr. Richardson. Oh, but seriously. 

Mr. Knollenberg. I am talking about DOE. 

Mr. Richardson. No, my DOE car, my second car. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Good. 

Mr. Richardson. I only have--I shouldn't tell you have many 
cars I have. I have two. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Knollenberg. Well, how much does the Department, how 
many vehicles does the Department have? If the Department is so 
strongly in favor of using solar and renewables, how many 
vehicles do you have? 

Mr. Reicher. We are--Mr. Knollenberg, we are actually ahead 
of the requirements under the Energy Policy Act that was 
established in 1992. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Well, the State of Michigan has 300 
vehicles, for example, that they use that are natural gas. How 
many does the DOE have? 

Mr. Reicher. We have hundreds of alternative fuel 
vehicles--natural gas, ethanol, electric. Hybrids are just 
coming out this year. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Could I have a complete list of all of 
those, and specifically the kind of vehicle that it is and what 
it consumes? 

[The information follows:] 

Number and Type of Alternative Fuel Vehicles at the Department 

Energy 

At the end of fiscal year 1998, the Department of Energy 
had 650 alternative fuel vehicles in its fleet. Most of the 
vehicles are natural gas, but we also have ethanol, propane, 
and electric vehicles as shown in the table below. The vehicles 
are primarily pickup trucks and vans, but include some compact 
and mid-size sedans. We expect to add 1,000 alternative fuel 
vehicles to the Department's fleet during fiscal year 1999 and 



our planning and acquisition efforts are well underway. Barring 
any unforeseen ordering or delivery complications, we expect at 
the end of fiscal year 1999, to have 1,650 alternative fuel 
vehicles as shown below. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY ALTERNATIVE FUEL VEHICLES 



Estimated in fleet or awaiting 

delivery at end 

of fiscal 

year 1998 


Compact 

sedan 

Mid/full- 

size sedan 

Pick-up 

truck 

Van 

Natural Gas . . . 

Ethanol 

55 

1 

46 

246 

252 

45 

Propane 



3 

Electric 



2 







Totals 

55 

47 

251 

297 


number and type of alternative fuel vehicles at the department of 

energy 

Mr. Reicher. Yes. Absolutely. And it is the biggest mix is 
natural gas, and then ethanol. 

national renewable energy laboratory's power sources 

Mr. Knollenberg. The other question I would have and I will 
conclude with that, Mr. Chairman, is that we have mentioned the 
National Renewable Energy Laboratory in Golden, Colorado, and 
I've been there. If there is any place on earth that should 
rely solely on solar and renewables, I would think it would be 
that laboratory. Do they? 

Mr. Reicher. Mr. Knollenberg, yes, the lab uses a fair 
amount of both solar derived and wind derived electricity to 
run the power plant, and it is, in fact, now buying green power 
off the grid produced by public service 

Mr. Knollenberg. What kind of green power? 

Mr. Reicher. Wind produced. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Totally? 

Mr. Reicher. No, it is a percentage--! can get you those 
numbers. But the lab has an increasing amount of its power that 
is, in fact, renewables-based . 

Mr. Knollenberg. Wouldn't you think that if that lab were 
totally on solar power, or renewable power of some kind that 
that would be a--that would be a success story that you could 
replicate and sell--but you're saying to me that it is not the 
case? 

Mr. Reicher. No, it is, in fact, the case literally. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Totally? 

Mr. Reicher. Not totally, it is an increasing amount. And I 
can get you those percentages 

Mr. Knollenberg. An increasing amount I understand, but 
that is not the answer I am looking for. Would you be so kind 
as to send me or supply me with the specifics of just how much. 



what percentage of power is derived--how it is derived and from 
what sources for that laboratory? I think it is not to damage 
the potential that you are striving for at all, but where are 
we? Let us get an assessment of where we are, and let us see if 
we can't move forward. But in a way, I think it is meaningful. 

I do come back again to the nuclear side that there should be-- 
and I know, Mr. Richardson, Secretary Richardson, you have 
advanced your support in the nuclear side. I think, however, it 
is being considered like a step child in terms of these 
percentages, because the percentages don't lie. They have 
increased substantially, and if you would do that for me, I 
would be most appreciative. 

Mr. Reicher. Absolutely, and I will give you those numbers 
and also show you how it is progressing in other parts of the 
Department and other agencies as well. It is on the rise. If I 
could, on CCTI, I just wanted to make the point that the 
largest percentage of the funding in CCTI is actually for the 
more efficient use of fossil and nuclear-derived electricity-- 
more efficient use in buildings, more efficient use in 
industry, more efficient use in cars. The next largest is, in 
fact, for clean power generation. Big increases in support for 
hydro. Big increases in support for technologies like wind, 
which are making real penetration into the market. Natural gas 
is very heavily supported in this budget for both. 

[The information follows:] 

[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 


solar renewables investment return 

Mr. Knollenberg. As well they should be. Now, when you go 
back to hydro, that I understand. But I begin to come back to 
the same feeling I had a moment ago, that you are still talking 
about a fraction of one percent? 

Mr. Reicher. On the natural gas 

Mr. Knollenberg. That is coming--! am talking about coming 
from the solar and the renewables. And that is the focus--we 
are putting so much money into that arena, but what is the 
return on investment. And it has been a number of years that we 
have done that, so I think we have to start looking, do we 
really get our money's worth by continuing to fund a program 
that very honestly dwindles in terms of successes. 

Mr. Reicher. Well, when you look at the cost curves, when 
you see how this, how the price of electricity has come down so 
dramatically 

Mr. Knollenberg. Come down, and who is going to buy it 
without a subsidy? 

Mr. Reicher. Well, it is, in fact, being bought in States 
across the country. As Mr. Latham said, the largest new wind 
installation in the world--indeed, the largest wind 
installation in the world is going in Iowa and major new 
installations in Minnesota, Colorado, and the Dakotas are 
making a move. 

Mr. Knollenberg. When they begin to push upward above that 
fraction of one percent in terms of being acceptable to the 
buying public, then you are going to begin to convince me. But 



until then, I think we have to really evaluate how we are 
spending this money. I have used my time here I think to its 
completeness. But I, Mr. Secretary, I do, again, welcome your 
visit here today, and I look forward to working with you. I 
truly do. Thank you. Good luck to you. 

Mr. Packard. Did you have any questions, Mr. Frelinghuysen? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You could stay right there, if that is 
all right. Does the National Energy Policy Act mandate that we 
have all these different energy projects--photovoltaic, solar 
thermal, biomass fuel, or is it? 

Mr. Reicher. No, it does not mandate those projects, you 
know, per se. It encourages the development. What it does 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But the sum total of all of those in 
this account, and I am not here to bash any of those, what does 
it produce in terms of the overall energy picture for the 
United States? 

Mr. Reicher. Well, in terms of electricity, hydro, which, 
as I have said, we have asked for a major increase in hydro--it 
is on the order of about 10 percent. Natural gas. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. No--well, the hydro account increased 
279 percent. But what does hydro contribute to national energy? 

Mr. Reicher. About 10 percent of U.S. electricity. And 
natural gas is coming on very strong. And, as I have said, we 
have major, major commitments to natural gas-fired production-- 

Mr . Frelinghuysen. It is interesting that nuclear energy, 
and I am not here to promote nuclear, represents just under 20 
percent, is that right, of the nation's electricity? 

Mr. Reicher. Right, and we have made a 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And this subcommittee last year provided 
$19 million for nuclear energy research, and on the other hand 
we provided $54 million for photovoltaic research. I mean, to 
most of us, as lay people, that seems to be rather bizarre, a 
skewed figure. 

Mr. Reicher. Well, Mr. Frelinghuysen, I think it is an 
energy source that is coming on strong with these prices coming 
down 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I understand the expression coming on 
strong. I understand that what you say about real penetration. 
But in the overall scheme of things, it is still fairly 
minuscule, isn't it? 

Mr. Reicher. It is, indeed, small. As nuclear was 20 and 25 
years ago, and there is a growth curve, and we are expecting a 
growth curve--we already are seeing in wind. We are seeing it 
in biomass. We are seeing it in natural gas. And we think we 
are going to see it in solar as well. You have got to start 
somewhere, and the key to starting is bringing the prices down 
to a point where they are, indeed, competitive. And they are 
today competitive in the United States in certain areas, in 
remote areas, where there isn't easy access to the grid, they 
are, indeed, very competitive all across the globe. 

solar energy competition for grants 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Relative to the issue of competition for 
grants, I know that there were some problems in the past--sort 
of non-competitive awards. There have been some improvements in 



that area. Would you very briefly comment as to where we stand 
on that? I think that is a very positive development. You ought 
to take some credit for it. 

Mr. Reicher. Well, I appreciate it. I won't bore you with 
the numbers, but the numbers have come up substantially in 
terms of the dollars that have been competed in both the energy 
and water account and in the interior account within our 
office. Not only the total dollar amount, but the number of 
people competing for these dollars has gone up dramatically, 
and the diversity of the types. You heard about Columbia 
University today. We had an application from them for money. We 
got it, and they turned out to be a very excellent applicant. 
And we are going to do some very significant work with them. 

performance based contracts energy audits 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . Competition is important, but I do think 
the points that Congressman Knollenberg made, I would certainly 
echo some of them. Thank you very much. To the Secretary, Mr. 
Secretary, I read with interest your announcement that the 
Department has entered into a performance-based contracts with 
industry to reduce energy costs within government. This was in, 
I guess, yesterday's Washington Post. Could you tell the 
committee, which program at DOE is providing resources for this 
endeavor? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Reicher has all 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Back again? 

Mr. Richardson. Has all the money in our Department. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And at the same time--is this the same 
type of initiative I read about in the Wall Street Journal 
about your Department selecting firms for energy projects at 
military bases? 

Mr. Reicher. Yes. This is an approach, it is very, very 
interesting, and I think it holds great, great promise. This is 
basically energy service companies going into Federal 
installations, doing energy audits, and using their own 
dollars, their private sector dollars, investing in retrofits 
to those f acilities--heating, insulation, lighting--and then 
sharing in the savings to pay themselves back. And we basically 
put in place now, over $5 billion in contracting authority, the 
ability of the Federal Government to sign up to these private 
sector investments, to make the retrofits and share in the 
savings. And there is literally--we think on the order of a 
billion and a half dollars a year out of the Federal 
Government's $8 billion energy bill that can be saved. Again, 
not using taxpayer dollars, but using private sector dollars to 
invest in the retrofits and share in the savings. And we are 
really very, very bullish about this. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You are managing these programs? 

Mr. Reicher. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The one that was announced the day 
before yesterday on Tuesday as well as the one for the military 
bases? 

Mr. Reicher. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. One might ask, why shouldn't each of the 
government agencies itself be required to contract with 
industry? Or they just don't have the--or are you such a good 



manager that you have decided, somebody decided that the DOE 
ought to be doing it? 

Mr. Reicher. What we have done 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . I am not against it. I just wondered 
what the rationale was? 

Mr. Reicher. It is a matter of, I think, of efficiency. 

What we have done is put in the basic contracts. We have made 
it very simple. If you run a post office in Iowa, and you want 
to make changes to reduce your energy use, we made it 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You could start with one in Morristown. 

I just moved my office out of there. The average temperature. 

Mr. Reicher. I should have picked New Jersey. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The average temperature in my post 
office is 75 degrees year round. They have to have the air 
conditioning on in the winter because it was so hot. 

Mr. Reicher. That is a great example. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And I have to say for the record that 
one of the reasons I moved out of there is it was so 
demoralizing that half the employees were asleep at the back 
table when I came in from doing whatever I did around the 
district because the post office was so hot. 

Mr. Reicher. To very quickly answer, responding to that 
specifically, that building manager, in the old days, would 
have to go out 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There is no building manager for the 
U.S. Postal Service. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Reicher. Congressman, you, in the old days, would have 
to call an energy service company. Engage in a two-or three- 
year process of entering into a contract. Maybe you would 
succeed. Maybe you wouldn't. We have now got that down to a 
point where we have standing contracts under which any Federal 
agency can go in a matter of three to six months, enter into a 
simple arrangement with one of these pre-selected companies. 

The beauty of this is we pre-select it on a competitive basis. 
These companies in six regions of the United States, and we 
have cut it to a three-to six-month process for sitting down, 
getting the audit done, getting the investment, and improving 
the energy use. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, I think what you are doing is 
commendable, and my time is almost up. What are the costs to 
your Department to manage this program, or are they somewhat 
reduced by your partnerships and relationships with the private 
sector? 

Mr. Reicher. Very much reduced. It used to be that the 
Congress was appropriating dollars, large dollars, to make 
energy retrofits to Federal buildings. That is getting close to 
zero now, and what we have replaced it with are these private 
sector dollars. The cost to us is in managing these large 
contracts, and the overall budget for the office. It is called 
the Office of Federal Energy Management Programs and is between 
$20 million and $30 million a year, bringing in over the next 
several years literally billions in investment, so it is a 
wonderful return on investment. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay, we don't hear that often around 
here, so thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


cox committee report 



Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Frelinghuysen . I think we are 
about to wrap up, so we won't be long, Mr. Secretary. The 
Select Committee on National Security and Military and 
Commercial Concerns with the Republic of China, the People's 
Republic of China, headed up by Chris Cox, has not released 
their report yet, but press reports have indicated that there 
are some real concerns about security at our national labs, 
particularly those that are producing nuclear weapons, do you 
have any comments on that at this point? 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, when I came into the 
Department, I recognized that this was one of our biggest 
problems, and we have moved aggressively to try to correct that 
problem. The Cox report, which is still classified, indicates 
that basically in the 1980s there was some compromising of our 
national secrets, primarily to China. And what we are doing now 
is assessing the damage of these disclosures. 

Now, we have taken some very aggressive steps in the 
Department of Energy to correct this problem. Number one, I 
have brought in an FBI counter-intelligence expert to run this 
program. We now have counter-intelligence people at each of the 
labs that we didn't have before, reporting directly to the lab 
director. We have basically done background checks on all 
visitors from sensitive countries. We have tightened our 
visitor procedures across the board. Now the lab director bears 
responsibility on who comes into the lab. There are accompanied 
people that go in with some of these individuals from sensitive 
countries. We have doubled the counter-intelligence budget, 
doubled the request, and we hope this committee is generous 
when it comes to this, although I think this is in the National 
Security component. 

I have also instituted some very tough procedures involving 
polygraphs with members of my lab teams. For those that are 
involved in some very sensitive activities, relating to these 
programs . 

So I believe we have responded, some say excessively, I 
think the problem is under control, but we suspect that over 
the years the Department was not as strong in security as it 
should have been. 

Mr. Packard. When the report is released and available in 
full, both this committee and I am sure you and your Department 
will address those concerns very specifically. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

management reform and improvements 

Mr. Packard. We appreciate that. You have indicated that 
one of your top priorities is management reform and 
improvements, and in your testimony you indicated that you have 
got different boards and reports, the Galvin report and others, 
that are being used as informational tools; and that you will 
release this to the Congress before the end of the fiscal year. 
I would really appreciate if we get it as soon as you can make 
it available to us so that we can see what you are doing. 

I have no further questions. It has been a very good 
hearing. You have been an excellent witness. You are very good, 
and I want to tell you that we have appreciated you being here. 



I want to thank the staff for helping us prepare for this our 
first hearing. It has gone I think very well. I appreciate the 
support and the participation of the members. And thank you 
very, very much. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[The questions and answers for the record follow:] 

[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 
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Mr. Packard. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
welcome you to this hearing this morning. As we announced last 
time, we intend to start our hearings on time; and I appreciate 
my Democratic colleagues being here. I have been told there are 
several hearings being held today and so some are divided 
between committees. 

This important agency hearing is regarding three major 
areas: the Office of Energy Efficiency and Renewable Energy; 
the Office of Nuclear Energy, Science and Technology; and the 
Office of Science. We have the Directors of each of these 
areas, the Assistant Secretaries and Directors, and we are 
grateful to have the witnesses here. I have had the privilege 
of meeting with them individually, in most instances; and I 
appreciated that opportunity. 

So we are going to--unless you have an opening statement, 

Mr. Visclosky, I think we will proceed. 

I might just mention that we are anticipating a series of 
six votes around 10:30, and so I would kind of like to have the 
witnesses complete their statements by then. And then if we are 
interrupted in the question and answer, that is not a problem. 

That means that I would like you to summarize your statements. 

I think most of the members of the committee have your 
statements. I have read them. It was not an easy night last 
night. I haven't read such technical information since I was in 
dental school. But I appreciated your statements. As I said, I 
read them throughout and made several notes; and we will have 
several questions. 

I might also mention that there will be many, many 
questions that will be submitted for the record. We will not 
ask them all, of course. We will ask you or your staff to help 
you in submitting answers to questions for the record. 

With that, I am going to ask if Mr. Magwood will begin; and 
then we will hear from Dr. Krebs and Mr. Reicher. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Magwood, welcome and thank you for being 
here . 



Oral Statement of Mr. Magwood 


Mr. Magwood. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Visclosky and members of 
the subcommittee, I am Bill Magwood, Director of the 
Department's Office of Nuclear Energy, Science and Technology. 

I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss our fiscal 
year 2000 budget request. I have submitted a written statement 
for the record, but I have a few summary points I would like to 
make today. 

Over the last year, my office has worked very hard to focus 
and prioritize our programmatic activities along two primary 
goals: first, to reassert U.S. leadership in nuclear 
technology; and second, to conduct research and other 
activities that we believe are required to prepare for the next 
American century. I believe we have made considerable progress 
toward both goals. 


nuclear energy accomplishments 

First, I would like to highlight a few points. I think it 
is important to reflect on some of our past accomplishments to 
understand how the Federal nuclear R&D program can best serve 
the American people in the future. The Department has a rich 
and successful history in the development of nuclear 
technology, dating back to the Atoms for Peace Program. Our 
accomplishments have benefited the Nation in many ways. 

As we all know, nuclear power technology itself was born in 
Federal research programs. But fewer people know that our 
programs also gave birth to nuclear medicine, which both saves 
lives and reduces health care costs. Further, as shown on this 
first chart, even after nuclear power was launched as a 
commercial business, our past work resulted in improvements 
that save American taxpayers millions of dollars every year. 

We are also proud of our work on the advanced light water 
reactor program. Working with industry, we helped make a new 
generation of safe and cost-effective nuclear power plants 
available to utilities in the United States and around the 
world . 

Today, three U.S. companies have brought three advanced 
technology nuclear power plants to the market. Further, any 
doubts that anyone may have harbored about whether these 
technologies would perform as advertised, need only go to 
Japan, or look at my next chart, to see the first two advanced 
BWRs in operation at the Kashiwazaki Kariwa Nuclear Power 
Station. This seven-unit facility is, I believe, the largest 
power station on the planet; and it supplies about 23 percent 
of Tokyo's electric capacity. These advanced plants can now be 
routinely built in Japan in less than 4 years. A similar, but 
U.S. standard plant will be built in Taiwan. Many U.S. jobs 
will be generated by these activities and by other advanced 
nuclear power projects in Korea and quite likely other nations 
in coming years . 

These examples demonstrate how our past accomplishments 
have enabled the United States to maintain its leadership role 
in nuclear technology. However, the outlook for the future is 
uncertain. As you see in the next chart, the U.S. has 
dramatically decreased its funding for nuclear R&D over the 



last 20 years. In fact, in an event that reverberated 
throughout the international community, our R&D budget reached 
essentially zero in fiscal year 1998. 

The next chart shows that we have been out of step and 
outpaced by many of our economic competitors. The blame for 
this, I believe, rests with us. We did not change with the 
times nor did we plan sufficiently for the future. 

I believe that we are now on a positive track. I think we 
know what is needed and what our role should be in the future. 
But while research dollars are not everything--we have, for 
example, been able to demonstrate our leadership by engaging 
the U.S. nuclear community and the international community in 
various important discussions--such funding is essential in 
showing that we are serious and credible participants in the 
international exploration of nuclear technologies. 

We were, therefore, very pleased that Congress approved our 
proposed Nuclear Energy Research Initiative for fiscal year 
1999. Universities, industry, laboratories and the 
international research community have shown great interest and 
excitement in the NERI program. We have received over $100 
million worth of research proposals for NERI ' s first year. 
Further, research organizations all over the world are anxious 
to re-establish cooperation with the United States through the 
NERI program. For the coming fiscal year, we are requesting a 
modest increase for NERI from $19 million in fiscal year 1999 
to $25 million in fiscal year 2000. 

We are also proposing two other new, modest programs. One, 
the Advanced Nuclear Medicine Initiative, is needed to apply 
the Department's unique expertise in isotopes to fight against 
cancer, arthritis and many other illnesses. The other is the 
Nuclear Energy Plant Optimization program. 

The NEPO program is designed to conduct research into 
technologies that will be needed to optimize the efficiency and 
safety of today's nuclear power plants as they continue 
operating for the long term. NEPO can help assure that 
operating nuclear plants can continue to serve our interests in 
reducing harmful air emissions. 

As you can see on the next chart, efficiency enhancements 
to nuclear power plants over the 7 years leading to the year 
2000 comprise the largest contribution to utility plants' 

C02 emission reductions. 

The next chart demonstrates that the operation of nuclear 
power was essential to states striving to meet Clean Air Act 
requirements. Increased generation of nuclear plants in these 
states enabled them to meet 37 percent of the emission 
reduction targets required by the Clean Air Act. Operation of 
nuclear plants can continue to provide these benefits into the 
middle of the next century. 

Finally, I note that we are relying, more than at any time 
in our history, on independent, external advice. The best 
example of this, was in October, 1998, Secretary Richardson 
established the Nuclear Energy Research Advisory Committee, or 
NERAC, to help us plan for the future. 

As you can see on this last chart, there are 28 
independent, prominent individuals on NERAC, including experts 
in fields such as nuclear technology, medicine, education, 
policy, economics and nonproliferation. NERAC is chaired by Dr. 



James Duderstadt, a former president of the University of 
Michigan . 

This group is working with us to develop a nuclear energy 
long-term R&D plan, a road map of the Nation's nuclear science 
and technology infrastructure, and a long-term isotope research 
and production plan. In addition, NERAC has formed a special 
subcommittee to analyze the long-term technology requirements 
of existing nuclear power plants and to guide, if approved by 
Congress, the NERO program. 

In closing, nuclear power and nuclear technology benefit 
Americans in many ways. All the members of this subcommittee 
come from states that depend on nuclear power plants for 
electricity. Nuclear medicine is a part of everyday life, with 
more than 36,000 imaging procedures performed in U.S. hospitals 
daily. We believe that nuclear energy can continue to benefit 
the American people in the future and that with your help, 
support and counsel, the Department will have a role in 
pointing the way. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you very much, Mr. Magwood. 

[The information follows:] 

[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 

Mr. Packard. Dr. Krebs comes to this committee with a great 
deal of experience. She is Director of the Office of Science 
and has served there for several years. We are very grateful to 
have you and welcome you to the committee. 

Oral Statement of Dr. Martha Krebs 

Ms. Krebs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Visclosky, members of the subcommittee, I 
am delighted to be here today to describe the fiscal year 2000 
budget for the Department of Energy Science programs. As a 
matter of perspective, it is important to keep in mind that the 
whole Department of Energy in terms of its investments in basic 
and applied research ranks second only to the Department of 
Defense in terms of the Federal investment in research in this 
country. And, within that, the Office of Science in terms of 
its investment in basic research with the National Science 
Foundation; in particular, we are a primary funder of physical 
science in this country by comparison to other agencies. 

But more importantly, from my perspective, we are an 
integral part of the Department of Energy, both carrying out 
its science and technology commitments in terms of 
understanding the fundamental building blocks of the physical 
and living world that we are part of but, also in terms of 
meeting the science and technology underpinnings for the energy 
and the environmental missions of DOE as well as providing what 
we like to think of as extraordinary tools for extraordinary 
science in terms of the unique accelerators and reactors that 
we support at our national laboratories for research. And each 
year we get results. 


office of science developmental results 



Let me tell you about some of the most recent results. For 
example, we have new findings in corrosion resistance that will 
enable better protective coatings for high-temperature, high- 
wear environments in furnaces, turbines and engines. 

We are exploring the new world of nanostructures, and we 
have created new materials that have 50 to 100 times more 
conducting power than copper. The day will come when we can 
show what kind of devices can use these new materials to 
conduct electricity. 

We have been able to seek the genome of something called 
deinococcus radiodurans which we like to call ''Conan the 
Bacteria' ' . It is a thousand times more resistant to radiation 
than human beings and we are now systematically studying its 
properties because we believe it can have some long-term value 
in bioremediation of severely contaminated sites such as 
Hanford . 

We have also developed the use of positron emission 
tomography to explore the chemical pathways of addiction; and, 
most recently, our scientists at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory have been able to identify a drug available in 
Europe that is essentially a blocker of cocaine and nicotine 
addiction . 

Science Magazine annually identifies a breakthrough of the 
year. Most recently, this year's breakthrough is something 
called the accelerating universe which was led by one of the 
teams at the Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory, my old 
laboratory in California. That is basically the result of a 10- 
year effort led now by a person who used to be a postdoc when I 
was at the laboratory and basically has found a countervailing 
force to gravity that may result in the universe expanding 
forever as opposed to having a big bust. 

Office of Science FY 2000 Funding Request 

Going to this year's budget, let me simply say that our 
total budget request of $2,835 billion is $138 million above 
1999; and if you take into account some one-time projects, our 
total investment for new activity in FY 2000 is $184 million. 

It is composed of three major elements: the increase in 
construction costs in FY 2000 for the Spallation Neutron Source 
to keep it on schedule, an increase of $70 million for a new 
initiative called the Scientific Simulation Initiative, and $10 
million for an initiative in science education that I will 
describe shortly. 

Despite these increases for major initiatives, difficult 
decisions were made within the base program that are defensible 
but not comfortable given the tight budget constraints that the 
Administration followed and that you are also facing. New 
projects and new scientific directions have to be followed. 
Science doesn't stand still, and it means that operation of 
existing facilities have to be balanced with these new 
initiatives and directions, as well as with the support for 
research and researchers that use the facilities. 

So the budget request has a number of important elements. 
Let me talk about a few of them as briefly as I can. 



Spallation Neutron Source 


First, the Spallation Neutron Source, a $1.36 billion 
facility located at Oak Ridge National Laboratory in Tennessee. 
Scheduled construction begins this year. This is scheduled for 
completion in December of 2005. It is a five-lab collaboration 
involving the Oak Ridge Lab, Argonne Lab in Illinois, the 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory in California, Brookhaven in New 
York, and the Los Alamos Laboratory in New Mexico. 

It has been a high priority for the scientific community 
since 1984. It was reconfirmed as the highest priority for the 
material science community in the recent 1999 study by the 
National Academy of Sciences, and it can have major impacts on 
the understanding and fabrication of new and unique materials 
that range from metals to ceramics to polymers to magnetic 
materials, and it also has an opportunity for changing the way 
we understand biological structures and their functional 
properties in living systems. 

We have recently had a biannual review that has been the 
subject of another review by the General Accounting Office that 
called into question and made some critical recommendations 
about project management. We have replaced the project director 
of this facility, and the project is undergoing a review that 
will be completed in early April that we will be ready to share 
with you shortly thereafter. 

The new leader of the project is a Dr. David Moncton from 
the Argonne National Laboratory who brought in the Advanced 
Photon Source, one of our big facilities on time and budget. 

And so I believe we have moved quickly to get this project on a 
path that will allow us to move forward and complete this 
project in a responsible way. 

Scientific Simulation Initiative 

Let me move quickly to the Scientific Simulation 
Initiative. It is the Department's contribution to the 
President's Information Technology for the 21st Century 
Initiative. It is aimed at providing the science base that will 
build the computer and information technology for the second 
decade of the next century. NSF and DARPA have the primary 
responsibility for this long-term base development, but the 
Department of Energy and other mission agencies, NOAA, NASA, 
National Institutes of Health as part of this initiative are 
investing in the computers that are called terascale, or 
trillions of operations per second, and the software that will 
enable them to be used. We are investing in them for science in 
this initiative. 

We have a special role in the Department of Energy because 
the Defense Programs and the ASCI program are in the process of 
developing these terascale machines to enable the certification 
of the safety and security of the stockpile and comprehensive 
test ban regime, because they are developing those machines, we 
can now foresee that tens of these teraops will be available in 
the next decade for science, but we have to start now investing 
in that science, developing the algorithms and building the 
models that will match the capability of those machines. 

In DOE, we have chosen two primary applications to drive 



the development of the machines for science: the climate 
modeling global systems application and combustion. 

We chose those applications with three criteria in mind. We 
needed complex scientific problems for which an order of 
magnitude or several orders of magnitude increase in computing 
capability was going to transform our understanding of the 
problem. Going from, for example, just being able to say 
something about temperature change to what will happen in 
different regions of our country if the temperatures climb, if 
carbon dioxide continues to increase, and if it has an impact 
on climate. 

The second criteria is a scientific community that is 
comfortable and sophisticated about large-scale computing and 
putting their problems on big computers. And then some other 
sort of external factors that justify choosing these 
applications because they need prompt development and 
exploitation of the coming technology. 

Climate models, whatever your perspective may be on the 
impact of human actions on climate, we are engaged for the next 
decade or two in an international environment as to what the 
impacts might be and what or how we might mitigate or change 
our behavior. And the Department of Energy and the United 
States needs to be in that discussion in an informed and 
scientifically credible way, and that is what we are aimed at 
providing by putting our models on terascale computing soon. 

Similarly, combustion, we have emission targets that are 
coming at us in the next decade for transportation that right 
now we don't fully know how to predict the behavior of engines 
as we know them, and this will help us do a better job of that. 

In summary, for the Scientific Simulation Initiative, DOE 
has critical scientific problems. We are in the middle of the 
technology development, and we have an interagency 
collaboration that will help us work this problem. 

In terms of other things that are in the budget, we are 
trying to take care of the unique facilities that we have had 
responsibility for. We are going to start the operation of the 
Relativistic Heavy Ion Collider at Brookhaven, the B-Factory at 
Stanford, the Combustion Research Facility at the Sandia 
Laboratory in Livermore. We are doing upgrades of neutron 
sources at Los Alamos and the reactor at Oak Ridge, and we are 
making successful progress on the Large Hadron Collider 
collaboration. That is an international high energy physics 
collaboration with CERN. 

We are moving forward on the Next Generation Internet. I 
can talk further about that later. 

Human Genome Program 

The human program problem is funded at $90 million. We are 
about to start the large scale sequencing operation. In fact, 
it has started. We are about to dedicate the sequencing 
facility Joint Genome Institute in California. We expect to be 
moving from 20 million base pair sequence in 1998 up to 50 
million in 2000. And in the science education programs, we have 
a $10 million increase to bring faculty, student teams and K 
through 12 teachers to our laboratories to expose them to our 
research programs. 



In terms of program direction, I simply want to say very 
briefly that the people of the Office of Science are some of 
the best that I have ever worked with. Program direction 
supports them to do the work that you pay us to do. We have 
done a lot of work at trying to make our programs more 
efficient. We have gotten some kudos for it, and I won't tell 
you any more about that. 

In closing, I would say that this is a good budget. It will 
enable exciting science. We believe that we are managing 
effectively in the face of uncertainty. There is room for 
improvement, and I look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you very much. Dr. Krebs. 

Just informational, when did you serve on the staff of the 
Science and Tech Committee? 

Dr. Krebs. I believe we overlapped. I was there from 1977 
to 1983. I think it was your first term. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 

[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 

Mr. Packard. We are delighted to have the Assistant 
Secretary of the Office of Efficiency and Renewable Energy. Mr. 
Reicher has jurisdiction over all of the renewable programs in 
the Department of Energy. We are delighted to have you with us, 
and the time is yours. 

Oral Statement of Dan Reicher 

Mr. Reicher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. I am pleased to be here to testify on the energy 
and water development portion of the budget for the Office of 
Energy Efficiency and Renewable Energy. As you know, the other 
portion of our budget is funded by the Interior Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, 20 years ago, renewable energy was generally 
produced at a very high cost and in a very inefficient manner. 
Advanced power delivery system components and high temperature 
superconductivity didn't even exist, and the alternative 
transportation fuel sector was very immature. We have come a 
long, long way, Mr. Chairman. 

The cost of electric power from wind turbines in 1980 
ranged from 30 to 40 cents a kilowatt hour, and it has dropped 
as a result of aggressive R&D to between 4 and 6 cents a 
kilowatt hour. At this price, wind power systems are entering 
the marketplace, expanding from early California sites to 
include states ranging from Vermont to Alaska and from 
Minnesota and Iowa to Texas. We are also working on the next 
generation of turbines, which should bring wind costs to as low 
as 2 and a half cents a kilowatt hour by 2002. 

As another example, Mr. Chairman, the first commercially 
available photovoltaic panels in the early 1980s produced power 
at a cost of $1 per kilowatt hour. By fiscal year 2000, these 
PV systems will be delivering electricity for as low as 12 to 
20 cents per kilowatt hour, and in the next decade it should 
drop to below a dime if we continue adequate support. 

We now have large manufacturing plants in states as diverse 
as Virginia, Maryland, California, Michigan, Delaware and 



Massachusetts. The solar industry is very much a growing part 
of the U.S. economy. However, while both domestic PV production 
and U.S. product sales are up, we risk losing our world market 
leadership, having dropped from 44 percent in 1996 to 40 
percent in 1997 to 35 percent in 1998. Our potential loss of 
this growing market is exacerbated by a Japanese PV budget 
which is three times what we spend in the United States. 

Production of ethanol is also on track for widespread 
vehicle use at very competitive prices. As you know, Mr. 
Chairman, the use of ethanol is a very effective means to 
reduce our dependence on foreign oil. To compete with today's 
inexpensive gasoline, our biofuels program focuses on the 
development of facilities which make ethanol from agricultural 
and forest waste and from dedicated crops. Construction 
recently began in Louisiana of a f irst-of-a-kind production 
plant with 80 percent cost share that will produce ethanol from 
sugar cane waste. We are also supporting the development of 
plants in California and New York that will use rice straw and 
municipal solid waste to produce ethanol, again which can be 
used in automobiles. 

A final example of our technical progress involves 
superconductivity. Through our innovative industry laboratory 
R&D program, superconductivity has rapidly moved from discovery 
to utility scale prototypes that carry 100 times the current of 
conventional copper cables, and this has occurred in only 10 
years. I am pleased to note that the world's first 
superconducting power line will be installed in Detroit in the 
fall of the year 2000. 

While we are making tremendous strides in these 
technologies, we still have much work to do. The competitive 
revolution in power generation has led to drastic decreases in 
the price of electricity. Still renewable energy is already 
making market inroads in many states: the world's largest wind 
installation being developed in Iowa; major new commitments to 
solar energy in many states ranging from Massachusetts to 
Illinois to Arizona; biomass power plants in states such as New 
York, Ohio, Minnesota, Vermont and Indiana; and tens of 
thousands of new geothermal heat pumps in homes, businesses. 
Federal installations, and schools in States as diverse as 
Indiana, New Jersey, Kentucky, South Dakota, Oklahoma and 
Texas . 

We are also aggressively pursuing integration of fossil 
fuel with renewable energy technologies. Projects such as 
hybrid wind/natural gas and co-firing of biomass with coal 
demonstrate the opportunities that exist between renewables and 
fossil fuels. 

Our fiscal year 2000 budget request would help us 
accelerate the market's success of renewables and advanced 
power systems. Our request is $325 million, up $53 million or 
about 19 percent from this year's enacted level. I would note 
that this year's request is a small fraction of what Congress 
appropriated for renewables in the early 1980s. 

solar and renewables budget overview 

Let me quickly give you some examples of major program 
activities in fiscal year 2000. 



The photovoltaic program will initiate development of new 
high-efficiency, multi- j unction solar cells to capture and 
convert one-third of the sun's energy to electricity; and that 
would be up from 8 to 15 percent conversion today. 

The biopower program will accelerate development of 
advanced conversion systems such as co-firing biomass with 
coal . 

The biofuels program will continue its waste-to-ethanol and 
corn ethanol projects and advance its core conversion 
technology research with universities and national labs. 

The wind program will place added emphasis on field testing 
small wind turbine prototypes to verify performance for remote 
sites, cold weather and off-grid energy needs. 

And, as I mentioned earlier, we are working on the next 
generation of large turbines for major on-grid power 
production; and we will begin testing those as a major step 
towards producing power at 2 to 3 cents a kilowatt hour. 

The geothermal program will focus more resources on high- 
priority research and technology development for electric power 
applications. The program will accelerate work to produce an 
advanced drilling system capable of economically accessing the 
vast geothermal resources below 10,000 feet. 

These initiatives will enable the program to achieve its 
goal of producing power at 3 cents a kilowatt hour. 

And, importantly, Mr. Chairman, I want to say in fiscal 
year 2000 we propose to more than double our hydropower budget 
request to help us maintain and enhance our Nation's existing 
hydroelectric generation which today provides 10 percent of 
U.S. electricity. With more than 200 hydro facilities up for 
relicensing in the next decade, early indicators suggest that 
environmental concerns may cause regulators to reduce 
generation capacities or relicense facilities unless fish 
mortality and water quality concerns are met. We are developing 
and completing testing of advanced environmentally friendly 
hydropower turbine prototypes that will improve water quality 
and reduce fish kills so we can retain our current hydropower 
capacity . 

In fiscal year 2000, our hydrogen request will continue a 
strong core R&D effort to meet the goals of reducing the cost 
of hydrogen production, increasing the energy density and 
efficiency of our storage systems and developing low-cost, 
reliable sensors to detect hydrogen leaks. Hydrogen has a 
phenomenal potential for clean power production and vehicle 
propulsion . 


management improvements 

Mr. Chairman, when I became Assistant Secretary about 17 
months ago I realized that the office faced many management 
challenges, and I made a major commitment to fix them. The 
subcommittee also highlighted several issues. We have listened 
to you, to industry and our other partners, and we have 
delivered . 

This subcommittee said we were relying too heavily on 
noncompetitive mechanisms to disburse funds. We listened, and 
we delivered a dramatic reduction in our use of noncompetitive 
funding mechanisms. The Office of Power Technologies, which 



represents the bulk of the funding from this subcommittee, has 
increased its level of competition to 93 percent, including 
congressionally directed activities. Close to 100 activities 
previously funded by sole source contracts within the energy 
and water account in fiscal year 1998 will now be competitively 
awarded . 

In 1998, we competed the $1 billion management and 
operating contract for the National Renewable Energy Lab 
(NREL) , the first time it was competed in 15 years. 

This subcommittee also said that our office's uncosted 
balances were too high. Again, we listened, and we delivered. 
Across all of our offices, we have reduced uncosted balances by 
more than 58 percent since the beginning of fiscal year 1996; 
and, within solar and renewables, we have reduced them by more 
than 62 percent since fiscal year 1996. By the end of this 
fiscal year, we will have reduced these balances by more than 
$175 million versus the beginning of fiscal year 1996. I am 
very proud of this progress. 

We realize that our work to improve is by no means 
complete, and so we have established a new management 
improvement team for working with the National Academy of 
Public Administration to improve our procurement. The National 
Academy of Sciences is reviewing our programs right now. And we 
are also trying to break down the stove pipes that have often 
separated our various offices, and I want to highlight one 
particular example, which is our bioenergy initiative which 
brings together our work in biopower, biofuels and bioproducts. 

So in conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, we have accomplished a great deal over the last 
two decades. We have set some aggressive, but we believe 
achievable, goals for the next few years. We have requested a 
realistic budget, and we have improved our management, and we 
hope that we can earn your support. 

[The information follows:] 

[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 

Mr. Packard. We apologize for rushing you through, and we 
appreciate your efficiency. 

We have about four and a half minutes to vote. We have six 
votes in a row. We may not be back for half an hour to forty- 
five minutes. Please enjoy yourselves until we come back. 

[Recess . ] 


budget priorities for fy 2000 

Mr. Packard. The rest of the members of the subcommittee 
will be returning shortly. We just completed our last vote, and 
we are told that we will have about an hour before the next 
vote, so maybe we can complete our work by then. 

We certainly need to complete it by 1:00 because we have a 
full committee markup at 1:00. We are sorry for the delay, and 
we are grateful for your patience. 

All three of you, I am sure, are aware that we are 
expecting a very tight budget this year. From all indications, 
we are going to be expected to live within the caps, and that 
is going to reduce our budget significantly from last year's 



dollar level, and it means that we are going to have to do a 
better job perhaps this year than ever before in developing our 
priorities. We may not have the funds to fund all that you 
would like and all that the administration would like or all 
that we would like to fund or at the levels that we would like 
to fund. 

If that is the case, what programs, and this is a general 
question for all three of you, what programs or projects would 
you feel, and maybe it might be better to answer this for the 
record and have you give some thought rather than have you off 
the top of your head identify those low on your priority list 
and those high on your priority list. 

Maybe you can simply comment, though, what areas you feel 
are crucial, that would be really hard hit if we had to reduce 
funding. Let's approach it from that aspect. Then, for the 
record, if you would maybe list those areas and projects, 
construction projects and activities, particularly those where 
you have called for increases over 5 percent, if you would 
provide a list of those and also those that you feel would--if 
necessary, could afford to be cut in your judgment. 

Maybe we can start with you, Mr. Magwood. What are your top 
priorities in your budget presentation? 

Mr. Magwood. Well, since you have given us the opportunity 
to think about this, I think I will not list anything. But I 
would indicate that, in my opinion, the pantry is empty in our 
office, and I don't know that there is a place that I can 
recommend significant cuts. As a matter of fact, as I think you 
know, there are several parts of our budget that even with the 
request, do not have the level of funding that we think is 
necessary . 

But I will give some thought to it and provide that 
information . 

Mr. Packard. That is fine. 

Dr. Krebs, do you have any comments? 

Dr. Krebs. I am in the same position as Mr. Magwood. We 
have some fairly significant increases, but they are very 
important items, with respect to the Spallation Neutron Source 
construction and the new initiative in simulation. But in order 
to accommodate those, we also took reductions that I think are 
not going to make everybody happy. And, as I said, they are 
defensible, but not comfortable. So I will take the advantage 
of response for the record. 

Mr. Packard. And I appreciate that. 

As you perhaps know, the Congressional Budget Office has 
estimated the administration's proposal, of which you are a 
part, is about $30 billion over the caps; and so we feel that 
if we are expected to live within the caps, we are not going to 
have the level of funding that you had in your budget request. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Reicher? 

Mr. Reicher. Mr. Chairman, I also appreciate the 
opportunity to get back to you on this in writing. We would 
spread the cost generally, rather than taking specific cuts in 
program areas, the appropriate balance that we might take on 
the R&D side versus cuts in some of more of the demonstration 
projects. So we will get back to you on that. 

[The information follows:] 
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employment level 

Mr. Packard. One area that you certainly will want to look 
at, I suspect, will be FTEs. Your employment levels, they 
obviously carry a significant portion of your budget, as most 
agencies do, and the Department has called for a lowering of 
FTEs, and yet the budget as it is presented calls for an 
increase in funding for FTEs. That would be an area that I 
would hope that you would look at as well. Any comment? 

Mr. Reicher. Just briefly. Overall, the Department has come 
down substantially in FTEs over the last few years. What 
Secretary Richardson has put forward is an initiative to, in 
key areas, build back some key Federal staff because we found 
that as we have lost large numbers of people, particularly in 
key technical areas; and in some cases where budgets have gone 
up, we have not had the people we need to supervise the work. 

My office is down somewhere between 25 and 30 percent in 
FTEs, and our budget has gone up somewhat. We are hoping to get 
support for some funding to allow some key hiring back in some 
special technical positions where we really need help. 

Dr. Krebs. I would like to make a comment as well. 

There are increases in my program direction budget 
proposed, but they reflect two things: not that we are 
expecting to have significant increases in FTEs, but, in fact, 
over the last few years we have come down from about 320 people 
at our headquarters staff to about 270. We have an issue where 
in prior years we were working off prior year balances in our 
program direction, and we can no longer do that and maintain 
our business. 

And we also, as a result of the Scientific Simulation 
Initiative, do not have on board the expertise in the 
particular areas that we need to develop in order to manage and 
move forward with this program. The increases that are proposed 
in our program direction are very carefully thought out and do 
not represent significant growth at all, and we have come down 
significantly in the last 5 years. 

[The information follows:] 

Program Direction Increases 

The Office of Science increase in Program Direction funding 
for FY 2000 is mostly attributable to funding for several full- 
time-equivalents (FTEs) above the FY 1999 level. Increased 
funding for FTEs includes five FTEs for the Scientific 
Simulation Initiative, and two FTEs for the Spallation Neutron 
Source Project Office at the Oak Ridge Operations Office. 

Mr. Magwood. May I just make a very, very brief comment? 

The Office of Nuclear Energy has downsized from about 260 
employees in 1993 down to less than 100 today, and there are 
some areas where I believe we currently don't have adequate 
technical coverage to manage some of the programs that you are 
well funding. So I believe we not only need to hold the line 
but we need to come up in a few areas. So I hope you take a 
careful look at our program direction request. 



Mr. Packard. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Visclosky. 


Environmental Safety Concerns at Argonne National Lab 

Mr. Visclosky. Dr. Krebs, if I could ask about the 
management of the various lab facilities and the external 
regulation of them by the DOE and if I could focus in on the 
issue of environmental safety, you have a lab at Argonne? 

Dr. Krebs. Yes. 

Mr. Visclosky. And you have an environmental safety staff 
at Argonne, right? 

Dr. Krebs. Yes. 

Mr. Visclosky. And the Department of Energy has a Chicago 
field office? 

Dr. Krebs. Correct. 

Mr. Visclosky. And they have supervisory function as far as 
Argonne? 

Dr. Krebs. They oversee the implementation of contracts. 
They have responsibilities as well if you are leading in this 
direction to assist with oversight, departmental oversight of 
the environmental health and safety activities at the lab. 

Mr. Visclosky. So you would have people in the Chicago 
office doing environmental safety for Argonne? 

Dr. Krebs. Oversight. Not actual implementation. They have 
different roles at the lab. The lab has people who actually 
assist the scientists in maintaining control of their waste 
management activities. They actually implement waste management 
activities, for example. They do not--whereas the Chicago 
office would exercise oversight to assure that they are paying 
attention to the agreed-upon rules. 

Mr. Visclosky. Okay. Then you would manage the 
environmental safety office and function out of DOE in 
Washington? 

Dr. Krebs. Correct. 

Mr. Visclosky. Would they oversee the Chicago office or 
Argonne directly? 

Dr. Krebs. There are--it is not my part of the Department, 
you know, and what they do is they establish policy for the 
general set of environmental health and safety activities for 
all of the sites in the Department and then there is a staff 
that does exercise what we call independent oversight. 

Mr. Visclosky. So they would bypass the Chicago office and 
deal directly with Argonne? 

Dr. Krebs. Correct. 

Mr. Visclosky. And the University of Chicago is also 
involved, right? 

Dr. Krebs. Correct. 

Mr. Visclosky. Would they have a staff dealing with 
environmental safety as well for Argonne? 

Dr. Krebs. They do a certain kind of oversight. I do not 
believe that they maintain a separate environment health and 
safety staff with a separate environment health and safety 
expertise . 

Mr. Visclosky. I realize that it is a technical question, 
and if you can provide an answer for the record with the 
University of Chicago and their relationship with Argonne as 



far as environmental safety. 

[The information follows:] 

Implementation and Oversight of Environment, Safety and Health at 

Argonne National Laboratory 

There is no redundancy or overlap in implementation and 
oversight of Environment, Safety and Health (ES&H) at the 
Argonne National Laboratory-East (ANL-E) . 

The DOE Role: The Argonne Group (ARG) of the Chicago 
Operations Office (CH) provides day-to-day operational 
oversight of activities at ANL-E. ARG, therefore, is the CH 
line manager for ES&H oversight at ANL-E. There are several DOE 
Headquarters offices (e.g., SC, EM) that fund work at ANL-E. 

These program offices facilitate resolution of ES&H issues that 
require HQ involvement and maintain operational awareness of 
ES&H activities at ANL-E, but do not perform day-to-day 
oversight of the laboratory. The Office of Environment, Safety 
and Health (EH) provides independent oversight of ES&H 
activities at ANL-E and carries out the Department's function 
under the Price-Anderson Amendments Act of 1988 for enforcement 
of potential nuclear and radiological safety violations. EH 
does not maintain day-to-day surveillance of ANL-E. 

The Contractor Role: ANL provides day-to-day implementation 
of ES&H activities at ANL-E. The University of Chicago operates 
ANL-E under contract with DOE. The University's Board of 
Trustees has established a Board of Governors (BOG) at ANL. The 
BOG has a Safety and Environment Committee that reviews the 
Laboratory activities in worker and public safety of nuclear 
operations and the protection of the environment, but does not 
provide day-to-day implementation or oversight of activities at 
ANL-E. 

Mr. Visclosky. Are you satisfied that there is no overlap 
or looseness here that we could tighten up for you? 

Dr. Krebs. There is always a struggle, I think, to assure 
ourselves that the activities at these laboratories are safe 
for workers and for the public and for the environment. 

The Department made a commitment, in fact. Secretary 
O'Leary made a commitment to work to reduce unnecessary 
requirements in oversight with respect to a lot of different 
activity at headquarters and in the field so we could reduce 
unnecessary expenditures. We have made a great deal of progress 
on that, and I think it requires eternal vigilance. 

Mr. Visclosky. And I don't mean to be argumentative, but I 
think that it requires more than vigilance. We had Secretary 
Pena and now we have Secretary Richardson and that is two 
secretaries removed from when the commitment was made. You have 
four different offices exercising some role as far as 
environmental management here at just one lab. 

Dr. Krebs. I think the important thing that hasn't changed 
from one secretary to another is the commitment to the approach 
to environment, health, and safety, namely integrated Safety 
management. And it was developed under Secretary O'Leary and 
committed to by Secretary Pena and by Secretary Richardson, and 
my own sense is--and I have basically really supported the 
notion of Integrated Safety management, and it is within that 



framework if we have the correctly tailored approach that we 
can assure environmental health and safety at our laboratories 
and also maintain the quality of science. 

Mr. Visclosky. I think we all agree that we want to have an 
environmentally safe agency and laboratories. The question is, 
how can we provide that in the most efficient fashion possible? 
And I think it is also an example that is systemic of other 
overlapping and duplicative management functions. We have the 
labs saying it is the Department's fault and the Department 
comes in and says, well 

Dr. Krebs. I don't think that you would necessarily have 
the Department saying that it is the laboratories fault. And it 
is hard for me to make an authoritative statement here, to be 
perfectly honest, because in general what I am paying attention 
to is the execution of my programs. I work very hard in my 
stewardship role with respect to the laboratories to put in 
place systems that will meet the tests that are established for 
them by the EH organization inside the Department of Energy as 
well as what is going on at the field offices. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Knollenberg called me, and he asked me if 
he could go quickly because he has something else, and I am 
going to ask Mr. Frelinghuysen, who normally would be next, if 
he would yield to him for questions. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I yield. 

Nuclear Energy Projections 

Mr. Knollenberg. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Frelinghuysen . 

Welcome, Mr. Magwood, Dr. Krebs and Mr. Reicher. 

To begin with--and this might be a question for you, Mr. 
Magwood, it relates to the nuclear industry. We have about 105 
nuclear plants that are operating. Is that right? 

Mr. Magwood. One hundred and four. 

Mr. Knollenberg. We are reducing by the minute. We better 
get a clock. 

The March 8 National Journal's daily energy briefing stated 
that DOE projects our global nuclear capacity to fall by 50 
percent in the next two decades. Is that an accurate 
description perhaps of DOF's plan? 

Mr. Magwood. I would not say that it is DOF's plan. There 
are projections which have been made by somebody in the Energy 
Information Administration that would indicate that there could 
be some decline in nuclear capacity over time, particularly in 
the United States. I think the current events, particularly the 
success of NRC ' s efforts in renewing licenses for nuclear power 
plants, may lead to some recalculation of those projections. 

Mr. Knollenberg. You have produced a chart that indicates 
the problem that could occur if relicensing isn't granted, and 
even if it is granted on a 75 percent basis what would happen, 
and it trails off to some very, very startling low figures. So 
without a change in nuclear policy in terms of relicensing, we 
could be in for a reduction in the amount of power generated by 
nuclear facilities; is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Magwood. If some of the early projections proved out. 



there would be a very significant decline in nuclear capacity. 
As I mentioned, I think that NRC has done a very good job, and 
we work closely with them in thinking about these issues, and 
they have done a very good job in proceeding with the renewal 
of licenses. 

Just as an example, Baltimore Gas and Electric had been 
projecting that it would take about 4 years to get a new 
license for its Calvert Cliffs plant, and I believe it will be 
completed in less than half that time. So there is actually a 
success story there. 

Mr. Knollenberg. I think we as a nation are going down the 
wrong path by not optimizing our existing nuclear plants and, 
in fact, should be working toward building more facilities if 
the marketplace so desires. And I especially encourage this 
direction, that is to say the marketplace direction, if they 
must exist under any kind of severe C02 reductions 
which is part of the Kyoto treaty which is embraced by the 
Administration. And so, to meet the Kyoto reduction targets 
without a change in policy, we are not going to get there 
without nuclear energy. You know as well as I do that over 50 
percent of the electrical energy is produced by coal, some 14 
percent by natural gas, thereabouts, 18 percent by nuclear, and 
it was 20 I think at one time, and 10 percent by hydro. 

Dr. Krebs I know is very enthusiastic about fusion, but I 
don't know if that is going to get there as fast as we want. 
That is not going to be the silver bullet, is it? 

So here is what I am going to come down to. It appears with 
these things in mind, Mr. Reicher, you are going to have a lot 
of ground to make up. The Energy Information Administration 
states that to comply with the Kyoto proposal the U.S. must 
reduce coal-produced electricity by 77 percent. And, 
furthermore, Mr. Magwood may be pleased to know that the EIA 
will also increase the amount of electricity produced by 
nuclear energy, but I am not convinced that the Clinton 
administration has changed their policy on nuclear energy as a 
way to get us there, and then there is the matter of 
hydroelectric and what is going to happen to that over the next 
two decades. 

So what we are pointing up here is a scenario if we 
emphasize in terms of R&D, and you and I have talked about this 
a number of times, greater emphasis on solar and wind when they 
produce literally 2/lOths of 1 percent of the country's 
electricity, and with the expectation that we have to meet 
those target deadlines in 2008, assuming Kyoto becomes a 
reality . 

I guess I just wonder how we get there from here with that 
in mind. In a free and open marketplace, the ideas--I didn't 
mention biomass, by the way, which includes wood, does it not? 
That is about 2.72 percent, but we have to look at this from 
the standpoint of return on investment. There are good 
investments and bad investments, but how are we going to get 
there, I don't know. I see it as a very, very difficult 
situation . 

Before I come to you on this question, Mr. Magwood, how 
much would it cost to build a new nuclear plant, and how much 
of a megawatt facility would that be? 

Mr. Magwood. I think the best estimates that we have, as 



indicated earlier that the Japanese have built plants with the 
type of technology that we are thinking about, a large nuclear 
power plant of about 1,300 to 1,400 megawatts probably would 
cost on the order of $2.2 billion, which by the way we think is 
still too high. We are thinking more work needs to be done in 
that area. 


wind farm construction costs 

Mr. Knollenberg. Let me ask Mr. Reicher, how much would it 
cost to build a new wind farm, using the same megawatt capacity 
as a nuclear power plant which Mr. Magwood just described? 

Mr. Reicher. A wind farm can vary in size from a couple of 
megawatts to hundreds of megawatts. What I can tell you that 
you can today produce electricity from a wind turbine at about 
4 to 6 cents a kilowatt hour. 

Mr. Knollenberg. But you can't give me the information on 
what it would cost? 

Mr. Reicher. The turbines vary in size so greatly from a 
very tiny turbine that you could power a house with to one that 
you could power a very large community with. 

Mr. Knollenberg. I have been told that it would cost over 
$3 billion. 

Mr. Reicher. What size would that be? How many megawatts? 

Mr. Knollenberg. I don't know. 

Mr. Reicher. I can get you the per megawatt cost, and I am 
sure one of my colleagues here has that. 

But what is important to note is that we can produce wind 
energy, wind-generated electricity at quite a competitive rate 
today, and that is why we are seeing major growth in that 
industry . 

Mr. Knollenberg. How long would that facility last? 

Mr. Reicher. It is $1 billion for a thousand megawatts. So 
that is a lower figure than we have heard. 

Mr. Knollenberg. Where did that figure come from? 

Mr. Reicher. From one of my colleagues in the wind office. 

Mr. Knollenberg. For the record, can we have the 
gentleman's name? 

Mr. Reicher. Dan Adamson, and he is the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for the Office of Power Technologies. 

Mr. Knollenberg. How long would such a facility last once 
you got it built? 

Mr. Reicher. These turbines operate for many, many years 
and with regular upkeep 

Mr. Knollenberg. Because we don't know how long they would 
last because we don't have experience. 

Mr. Reicher. We have experience from 1980, and many of the 
turbines are doing quite well. Some are in the 20 to 30 year 
range . 

Mr. Knollenberg. Some work better in gusty wind conditions 
and some don't? 

Mr. Reicher. Yes. 

Mr. Knollenberg. The efficiency of the plant would be 
better in gusty wind situations? 

Mr. Reicher. Higher sustained winds, but one of the things 
that they are working on the in the R&D is to make them more 
efficient in a whole range of winds. 



Mr. Knollenberg. Well, my time has expired here. I do have 
some other questions relative to this whole matter. 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, and I do appreciate your 
courtesy here, is that we really should look at all of these 
options and we should concentrate, I think, on which options 
work today. Cleaning up coal would be one thing. More nuclear 
would be another. If C02 is something that we should 
reduce, let's get there as economically as we can, but let us 
not put too much emphasis on products that have not already 
proved themselves. 

I will submit additional questions regarding these issues. 

Mr. Packard. You can submit questions for the record. 

Mr. Packard. I would like to remind the members that we 
would like to hold to the 5-minute rule on the questions if we 
can . 

Mr. Edwards? 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Magwood, today's technology--! don't know 
what the barometer is, if it is oil, natural gas, coal. If you 
use oil prices as a barometer, what price for a barrel of oil-- 
would a new nuclear power plant, given today's technology, be 
competitive in a deregulated electricity market? 

Mr. Magwood. I can't give you a precise answer to that at 
this point, but for new nuclear power plants we don't believe 
that the current prices of oil or natural gas or coal, for that 
matter, would tend to make a utility choose a nuclear power 
plant on an economic basis at this stage. 

Clearly, more work needs to be done to reduce the 
construction time of nuclear power plants, to reduce the 
initial capital investment. Because if you look at the actual 
operation costs for existing nuclear power plants, they are 
extremely competitive; and utilities are now, as you have 
probably seen in the press, buying used nuclear plants and 
buying the most efficient capacity on the grid right now. Some 
nuclear plants produce power at around 1 cent per kilowatt 
hour, which is very good. But to build a new plant, would be a 
big investment; and unless the industry is successful in 
dramatically reducing the construction time and construction 
costs of plants, I don't believe that they will be competitive. 

Mr. Edwards. Is there any ballpark figure that you can 
guess? 

Mr. Magwood. I would like to try to get you that 
information for the record. 

Mr. Edwards. Good. 

[The information follows:] 

Nuclear Power Plant Costs 

Although nuclear is competitive with oil today and is 
expected to remain so, its real market competitors for new 
capacity are natural gas and coal. The competitive position of 
nuclear may improve if fossil generating capacity is required 
to internalize all its costs as nuclear is required to do; cost 
of nuclear generation includes costs of waste disposal and 
decommissioning. Nuclear also does not produce any harmful air 
emissions. Compliance with the Clean Air Act is likely to add 
to the cost of producing electricity from fossil fuels but will 
not affect nuclear generation costs. 



Perhaps a more meaningful measure for assessing cost 
competitiveness of new Advanced Light Water Reactors (ALWR) 
would be to compare the costs for nuclear energy with coal and 
natural gas rather than oil alone, because oil is used for only 
2 percent of the electricity produced in the United States. If 
one looks at the generation costs excluding capital costs 
(operating and maintenance plus fuel costs) for each of these 
fuel sources, we find that nuclear (1.91 cents per kilowatt- 
hour [kwh] in 1996) is comparable to coal (1.83 cents per kwh) . 
Natural gas costs an average of 3.38 cents per kwh and oil is 
4.14 cents per kwh. Including capital costs makes nuclear 
energy more expensive than coal or gas electric generation. A 
new 1350 MWe advanced nuclear power plant will cost $2.2 
billion to $2.5 billion to build. A comparable new gas-fired 
advanced combined cycle plant would cost about one-fourth as 
much. Most new electrical generation plants being built today 
in the U.S. are gas-fired. For nuclear to become competitive 
with natural gas and coal, prices for these fuels would have to 
increase by 28% and 71% respectively. In other words, with all 
other things remaining unchanged new nuclear power plants 
become competitive if the price of gas increases above $3.43 
per thousand per thousand cubic feet (compared to $2.69 today) 
or if the price of coal increases above $44.74 per short ton 
(compared to the current price of $26.16) . 

Nuclear can also become competitive if its capital costs 
can be reduced. Reduction in capital costs can be achieved 
through the application of advanced technologies through all 
phases of design, licensing, fabrication, construction and 
operation. The activities proposed in our Nuclear Energy 
Research Initiative and Nuclear Energy Plant Optimization 
programs would make the option of nuclear energy more 
competitive in the future. 

References: 1. Energy Information Administration, Annual 
Energy Outlook 99; 2. Energy Information Administration, Annual 
Energy Review 1997; and 3. Nuclear Energy Institute, Fact Sheet 
on U.S. Nuclear Power Plant Performance, http://www.nei.org/ 
library/ inf obi . htm. 


commitment to nuclear research 

Mr. Edwards. That is not an argument to not proceed with 
nuclear research. I think when you put in the cost of the 
Persian Gulf War and whatever the next war will be in the 
Middle East, the real price of a barrel of oil is much more 
expensive than it is on the open market. 

Dr. Krebs, where are we today in terms of our commitment to 
basic research that doesn't have a short-term consumer or 
political payoff compared to 20 years ago? 

Dr. Krebs. I can get you the numbers that show the 
commitment to 10 or 20 years ago. I don't have those in my 
head . 

[The information follows:] 


BASIC RESEARCH 
[B/A in millions--as spent] 


Total 


Total 



Fiscal year 


Department Office of 
of Energy Science 


1978 

Actual . . . 

1979 

Actual . . . 

1980 

Actual . . . 

1981 

Actual . . . 

1982 

Actual . . . 

1983 

Actual . . . 

1984 

Actual . . . 

1985 

Actual . . . 

1986 

Actual . . . 

1987 

Actual . . . 

1988 

Actual . . . 

1989 

Actual . . . 

1990 

Actual . . . 

1991 

Actual . . . 

1992 

Actual . . . 

1993 

Actual . . . 

1994 

Actual . . . 

1995 

Actual . . . 

1996 

Actual . . . 

1997 

Actual . . . 

1998 

Actual . . . 

1999 

Estimate . 

2000 

Request . . 


441.3 

464 . 9 

522.5 

597 . 0 

775.5 

762.5 
830.8 

938.4 

961 . 0 

1,059.3 

1.171.2 
1,382.7 

1.502.5 

1.684.5 

1.712.6 

1.732.7 

1.619.5 

1.622.3 

1.918.3 

2,045.2 

2.097.5 
2,228. 1 

2.283.5 


441.3 

464 . 0 

519.9 

587.5 

766.7 

729.3 

791.0 

890.6 

899.2 

987.5 

1.093.3 

1,293.9 

1.401.5 

1.570.6 

1,645.2 

1.596.1 

1.551.7 

1.556.7 

1.803.7 

1.946.4 

2.005.2 

2.138.8 

2,195.7 


Mr. Edwards. Generally, are we going down or are we 
maintaining a commitment to basic research? 

Dr. Krebs. Within the Office of Science in the Department 
of Energy, if you look back 15 years or so, we have steadily 
increased the investment in basic science. There is an issue, 
however, because part of what we are good at in the Office of 
Science is building big machines and so we have built some big 
machines in High Energy and Nuclear Physics and also for 
accelerators for materials and biological research. 

And then the challenge is always to balance the operation 
of those facilities with the research that is carried out at 
those facilities. When you are in a situation, a job like mine 
or a job like yours, you will hear different people come to you 
and say, we need to operate our facilities at the right level, 
and we haven't kept up, or we need--we are not operating 
research at the right level, and we need to keep up. And so 
overall in this last 15 years, there has been at the bottom 
line some growth. 

But what has also become clear in the last 15 years is 
exactly the extent to which basic science makes a difference to 
our economy. And both the Congress and the Administration have 
made a commitment in the last few years to see increases in 
these programs, and certainly over the last 2 years the 
President has made major increases in the Office of Science, 8 
percent last year, 5 percent this year. 

science education program 


Mr. Edwards. Good. Can I ask for a brief answer since I 



want to respect the time? Does your science education program 
do anything to encourage women and minorities to go into 
science and engineering? Are we in just as poor shape as when I 
was in the Texas legislature when 3 percent of engineering 
school students were women and minorities? Is that Department 
of Education or does the Federal Government not have any 
programs in that area? 

Dr. Krebs. The Federal Government has programs, but let 
me--I don't have all of the numbers in my head about all of the 
different disciplines. I can talk about women in physics 
because that is me. 

When I was in graduate school, it was 3 percent of the 
total were women. And now overall it is 9 percent, and if you 
look under 35 or so it is about 15 percent. So there has been 
improvement as the young people are coming along. 

To some extent what we have done in our education programs 
is to develop a broad solicitation process, make sure that 
women and minority institutions are well aware of the 
opportunities that we provide at our laboratories; and we have 
in fact, over the last few years, increased the number of 
women--provided increased opportunities for women and 
minorities for research experiences at our laboratories. 

[The information follows:] 

Science Education Program 

Our core program the Office of Science--Energy Research 
Undergraduate Laboratory Fellowship Program (ERULF) , which 
started in the summer of 1998 provided research appointments 
for over 500 undergraduate students at eleven DOE-Science 
Laboratories. The demographic profile of the students who 
participated is as follows: 40 percent female, 12 percent 
African American, 8 percent Hispanic and 1 percent Native 
American. These results exceed the population base of these 
students who are enrolled in science and engineering at U.S. 
universities and colleges. The Office of Science--ERULF is a 
national program available and accessible to any student of 
good standing enrolled in a U.S. Higher Education Institution. 
The Office of Science, Science Education staff has made a 
concerted effort to communicate and distribute information 
regarding the ERULF program to all science and engineering 
faculty located at Historic Black Colleges and Universities, 
Hispanic Serving Institutions, Native American and Tribal 
Colleges and female faculty across the country including women 
colleges . 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you both for your answers, and I thank 
you for the work you do. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Frelinghuysen . 

Tokamak Decontamination and decommissioning 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was a 
pleasure to yield to Mr. Knollenberg. My personal energy source 
this morning is Starbucks and Fig Newtons, so I will try to 
control myself. 

My questions are to Dr. Krebs, relative to fusion. Dr. 



Krebs, last week I think you are aware I discussed with 
Secretary Richardson the rationale behind including the 
decontamination and decommissioning funds for the Tokamak in 
the program account for fusion energy sciences. I think I have 
a better understanding of why these funds were put in this 
account. However, in an effort to clarify the Department's 
position, I wanted to ask you if the main reason for putting 
these funds in the program accounts centers around the fact 
that D&D of the Tokamak does not include the demolition of the 
existing building? 

Dr. Krebs. That is correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . If these D&D funds were included in the 
EM budget, how would the current decontamination and 
decommissioning plan change? 

Dr. Krebs. The general policy, and you know you can always 
develop exceptions, but the general policy for accepting D&D in 
the Environmental Management program is that they take charge 
of the facility and they do a complete from the ground up 
disassembly and decontamination of the facility and there is 
not much left for reuse. So that would mean that some of the 
equipment that currently is available on the TFTR which we 
would like to reuse for other facilities would not be 
available. It might mean that the NSTX that is in the current 
building that the TFTR is also in could not use some of the 
TFTR support systems. That would cause a problem if complete 
decontamination from the current policy perspective of the 
environmental management program was implemented. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So some of the Tokamak 's components will 
or will not be used in other fusion machines and experiments? 

Dr. Krebs. The intention--since the D&D for TFTR is in the 
Office of Fusion Energy, we intend to decontaminate the 
facility in such a way that it would permit reuse of certain 
components and would permit reuse of the space at a later date. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. As you are aware, D&D of the Tokamak is 
a top priority of mine and also of my State. You have reviewed 
the plan? 

Dr. Krebs. Not in detail, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. What about the whole issue about whether 
it can be accomplished in a 3-year time frame? In your 
testimony you make reference on page 27 to the fact that it is 
a 3 year effort. 

Dr. Krebs. That is correct. And we have a commitment within 
the administration to accommodate that cost profile. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. What would be the projected savings by 
undertaking this initiative in that 

Dr. Krebs. I don't have that in my head. I will provide it 
for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

TFTR Cost Savings 

By completing the Tokamak Fusion Test Reactor 
Decontamination and Decommissioning in 3 years instead of 5 
years, the Department will save $13. 2M. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Also, as I discussed with the Secretary, 
has the inclusion of these D&D funds squeezed other elements of 



the fusion energy science program? 

Dr. Krebs. As you will recall, essentially the fusion 
energy budget is essentially flat between 1999 and 2000. The 
Committee gave direction in the 1999 budget to terminate the 
activities associated with the international Tokamak activity. 
We will have completed that, and in some respects you can view 
that funding as now being redirected within the program for the 
cleanup . 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . You could use additional funds, 
obviously . 

Dr. Krebs. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. How would you use them if you could get 
them? 

Dr. Krebs. The fusion community and other outside 
organizations such as TCAS has recommended that the fusion 
program be funded at least at $250 million without regard to 
the TFTR D&D, and so there certainly is good research that 
could be supported with additional funds. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Changing 

Mr. Packard. Would the gentleman yield on fusion? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Packard. Dr. Krebs, I have had a keen interest in 
fusion work for a great many years, and Princeton has been 
cooperative with much of our fusion work in San Diego so it has 
been of keen interest. We have noted that it has been a flat 
budget and again projected to be so this year. 

When the decommissioning is done at the Tokamak, is it 
intended then that those funds would be diverted back to 
research or is that going to be dropped from your budget 
request? 

Dr. Krebs. That is my hope, sir. I think it is also fair to 
say, another way, to say what has happened in fusion in the 
year 2000 is that it was fairly widely held knowledge that was 
published in trade press that the target going into the fiscal 
year 2000 budget construction was $190 million, and in a sense 
we were able to build that back to a flat budget. And my goal 
would be to maintain at least that, if not more, in the 
outyears . 

Mr. Packard. And as we close out ITER that is also planned 
or hoped to go back into the research program? 

Dr. Krebs. In the long run. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you for yielding. 

spallation neutron source 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. It is great to share with the 
Chairman what Mr. Knollenberg doesn't feel quite is true, that 
this is a potential silver bullet. 

One last question. Can you tell me the status of the 
Spallation Neutron Source being constructed in Oak Ridge and 
has the Department spent the funds provided by our committee? 

Dr. Krebs. The Spallation Neutron Source is--as I indicated 
earlier, we had a review, which is our standard review on a 
biannual basis of a big construction project, and this was the 
first review that occurred after the initial funding was 
available from the committee, and they found, and it was not a 
surprise to us, that the management of the project was not 



quite at the stage that they would--they feel is optimal. We 
made managerial changes, and I believe that this will get the 
project on track. 

It is the case that right at this moment we are spending at 
about 60 percent of the rate that was originally projected. We 
are undertaking a review with the new technical project manager 
and the new project director, I need to be careful about the 
terminology here, but the new project director is on site doing 
the review. 

He will have a title 1 baseline done by July, as was 
requested by our review. We will not spend at the expected rate 
in the next few months, but it is the case and we will know 
better when we have the report from the new project director 
just what the rate will be, but we expect to see significant 
obligation of funds in the last part of this year and through 
2000. I am not prepared to say that there is a lot to take 
there . 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 

Clyburn . 

Mr. Clyburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

fellowship program 

Let me begin by asking Mr. Magwood a question if I may. I 
would like to ask you about the fellowship program that you 
have. I want you to know that I support the program very much 
and know that it is a pretty low-budget activity and I want to 
know what the future holds for it? 

Mr. Magwood. I consider this to be one of the more 
important parts of the university program for which we did ask 
for a modest increase this year from $11 million in fiscal year 
1999 to $11.3 million. The fellowship program is a little bit 
lower than the previous year, but there were just a lot of 
priorities we had to deal with in that budget this year. 

I consider the fellowship and scholarship program to be one 
of the most important parts for two reasons: 

One, we have standing commitments with a large number of 
students who are attending nuclear engineering programs, 
graduate and undergraduate. There are some students in 
historically black colleges and universities who receive some 
funding from us, and I think it is critical that we maintain 
that support while those students are progressing. 

The reduction that we show this year reflects the fact that 
some of those students have graduated and moved on, and we 
simply did not add more students because of the budgetary 
pressure. But I think that is some of the most important money 
that we spend in the whole budget, and I would like to increase 
as much as we can. 

Mr. Clyburn. Thank you very much. I do support that, and I 
know that you have met with my staff, and I want you to know 
that I support it. 

Dr. Krebs, I don't profess to be able to understand all 
that you testified to here today. 

Dr. Krebs. I don't either. 

Mr. Clyburn. Anytime I hear somebody has found a way to 
counteract gravity, I am ready to leave the room, but I want 



you to know that I understand the great contribution that all 
of your work means to western civilization. We wouldn't be 
where we are without your work, and I want you to know that I 
admire the work, but I want to say to you that I am 
particularly interested in your being very, very careful with 
these indirect costs. It is a problem for me. I know that my 
fellow colleagues, we sometimes sweat bullets when we see the 
headlines in newspapers about indirect costs. Although I do 
support what you do, I ask you that you be very, very careful 
with the indirect costs. 

experimental program to stimulate competitive research (epscor) 

Now, let me talk about something that I am particularly 
interested in and that is your program to stimulate competitive 
research. I am very interested in that. I think in South 
Carolina we have been very much involved in a lot of your work. 

My alma mater. South Carolina State University, is involved in 
it. Can you tell me what the future is for that program? 

Dr. Krebs. We have sustained that at a fairly steady level 
over these last 3 to 5 years at around $7 million. 

Certainly within the Administration and within the Office 
of Science we think that the EPSCOR program, as we call it, is 
really a very good way to build research capability and a 
research experience into universities that are in a sense pre- 
competitive. What we want to do is the students who attend 
schools throughout the Nation need to have an environment in 
which they can be exposed to faculty pursuing research because 
that is what would lead them on to a career in research. 

To the extent that we can assist the States and these 
institutions in attracting high-quality research faculty and at 
the same time make that research experience available to their 
students which otherwise might not have happened, that really 
for me is the purpose of the EPSCOR program. 

We work with our colleagues in NASA and NSF, and NSF has a 
significantly larger program, to make the appropriate 
investments in areas of research that are relevant to the 
Department of Energy. 

Mr. Clyburn. So I can gather from your answer that you do 
envision that this program has a significant future? 

Dr. Krebs. You bet. 

renewable energy production incentive program 

Mr. Clyburn. Mr. Reicher, as you know, the Renewable Energy 
Production Incentive program was created to encourage public 
power to invest in renewables, and you may also be aware that 
public power has a very large presence in my home State of 
South Carolina, and I notice in your written testimony that you 
plan to revisit, I think is the word you use, the 62.5 percent 
reduction in the program in the year 2000. What do you mean by 
revisit? 

Mr. Reicher. Mr. Clyburn, there has been a great deal of 
concern expressed by people from the public power community to 
the proposed cut in the Renewable Energy Production Incentive 
line this year, and we are going back to see what we can do 
about that to support--potentially support greater funding for 



it . 

Mr. Clyburn. Increase the funding? 

Mr. Reicher. Yes. 

Mr. Clyburn. So revisit is to try to increase. There have 
been some revisits around here that 

Mr. Reicher. That is a fair question. With an eye towards 
supporting in fiscal year 2000 an increase over what we have 
asked for. 

We are also supporting a little further down the road a 
rewriting of the overall approach to REPI, to make it much more 
useful to public power, to make it much more predictable so 
they know what money will come in the door to encourage the use 
of renewables in the United States. I think if we do both, do 
what we can in terms of this current proposal and improve the 
underlying program going down the road, I think we will be in 
much better shape. 

Mr. Clyburn. Thank you. I was hoping that would be your 
definition of revisit. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all for 
being here today. 

high flux beam reactor at brookhaven national lab 

Dr. Krebs, I particularly appreciate your leadership and 
your help as head of the Office of Science in relation to the 
many problems that Brookhaven National Laboratory has endured. 
And, as you know, I have been especially critical of the 
environmental transgressions. But, having said that, I think 
that Brookhaven remains one of the Nation's preeminent research 
facilities. I am a thousand percent behind the laboratory and 
its wonderful multi-science disciplinary activities there, and 
I thank you for your leadership on this question. 

As you know, I have been especially concerned about the 
nuclear reactor at Brookhaven National Laboratory, the so- 
called High Flux Beam Reactor, and that reactor having been 
shut down almost 2 years ago, and it was expected to go back 
on-line or a decision was to be rendered, I guess, as of 
January, 1999, about the High Flux Beam Reactor going back on- 
line. I stated my opposition to the restart. 

Having said that, I was wondering if you can share with us 
a little bit of the insight, the record of decision on why the 
future of the High Flux Beam Reactor had been delayed so long? 

I guess now it is projected that a decision will be made at the 
end of the year, December, 1999. 

And I would ask you also how does the delay affect the cost 
and the complexity of any attempt to restart? Would that be the 
decision of the Secretary later this year? 

And also let me ask, originally, as we noted, the decision 
was supposed to be in January of 1999 and now it has been put 
off to later this year, and I was wondering also what 
alternatives the Department might be considering if, in fact, 
because of this delay and the decision having been postponed, 
and I know there are people associated with the High Flux Beam 
Reactor working there, and I would like some of your insights 
in regard to those specific areas. 



Dr. Krebs. I will try to make this brief and provide you 
with any additional information for the record. 

The delay has basically occurred as we have put the 
development of the Environmental Impact Statement through the 
reviews inside the Department, and some natural delays occurred 
as a result of that. 

But, more recently. Secretary Richardson determined that he 
would extend the public review period that would be required 
and, as a result, we are delaying putting out the final 
Environmental Impact Statement until I think October/November 
of this year, which would then--that is the driver to delay the 
final record of decision until at the earliest December of 
1999. 

In terms of the cost--what this does is in any scenario 
once a decision--if a decision were to restart was made, it 
would take about 16 months to restart the reactor. The original 
schedule was that the reactor would be back on-line in 3 and a 
half years. If the record of decision is to restart in 
December, then it would be in the middle of 2001 before it 
would be back on-line. The longer you delay restarting, it does 
induce issues associated with training of staff and that sort 
of thing. These machines need to be exercised, and so there are 
some concerns the longer we delay. 

The alternatives, I think you are referring to what other 
things have happened, what has the neutron research community 
been doing in the meantime? 

Mr. Forbes. Right, because of the delay. 

Dr. Krebs. Some of them are using other facilities, other 
reactors at Oak Ridge Laboratory, overseas in France. They are 
also using some of our spallation sources at Los Alamos, and 
some are rethinking about the way of doing their research as 
the facility has--you know, has continued to be off-line. 

There is still a fairly strong feeling among some members 
of the community that this is a unique facility and should 
still operate. We don't have many reactor ports for neutron 
science in this country, and so they would like to see it, and 
they are waiting for it to come back. 

Mr. Forbes. I think DOE ' s own Basic Energy Science Advisory 
Committee had advised that restarting would not be practical or 
feasible from a technical and economic standpoint unless it 
operated at increased power, at 60 megawatts. I think they said 
in their report, ''It should restart at 30 megawatts and move 
immediately to 60 megawatts in a timely manner. All of the 
actions required for this move should be completed before 
start-up. If the start-up were to be at 30 megawatts with no 
clear plan to move to megawatts, it should not be done. ' ' 

And, as you know, the community, and I would share this 
view, that moving from 30 to 60 megawatts is something that is 
opposed by many of the people on Long Island. I know that the 
scientific community would like that to happen. 

Even if the Administration decided to restart the High Flux 
Beam Reactor, how realistic is it to think that you could run 
the HFBR at 60 megawatts as recommended when the HFBR did not 
run at 60 megawatts for some 17 years? And I guess what would 
be necessary to make sure that that were happening if the 
Secretary were to decide to restart? 

Dr. Krebs. I will have to get back to you for the record on 



some of the specifics there. My understanding is that there are 
no technical issues with restarting up to 60 megawatts. And the 
desire of the Basic Energy Science Advisory Committee was to 
move to 60 megawatts because the intensity of the beam would be 
that much stronger and would allow them to do a different set 
of experiments which were highly desirable. 

So the details of what it would take to get to the point of 
being able to go to a 60 megawatt start-up is something that I 
am going to have to provide you for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Record of Decision Delayed for the High Flux Beam Reactor 

During the Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) scoping 
process a year ago, the community requested that the Department 
expand analysis of the reactor's potential environmental 
impacts. To ensure that a comprehensive review is conducted, 
the Department has taken additional time for analysis and 
evaluation. The scheduled activities have been delayed to 
address issues of importance to the environment of Long Island, 
and the health and safety of workers and the public. The Draft 
EIS is now scheduled for public comment in April 1999, and the 
Final EIS is expected to be published in November 1999. The 
change in schedule for the Draft EIS and Final EIS will delay 
the Record of Decision, which is scheduled to be issued no 
earlier than December 1999. 


Secretary's Decision to Restart HFBR 

HFBR was upgraded in 1982 with new heat exchangers to 
support an increase in operating power from 40 megawatts (MW) 
to 60 MW. The reactor operated satisfactorily at 60 MW until 
1989 when questions were raised about certain postulated 
accidents. Analysis done since then has resolved these 
questions. DOE would follow normal practice for restarting a 
reactor after a long shutdown, including operator training, an 
Operational Readiness Review and setting safety set-points, and 
updating administrative paperwork for 60 MW operation. No 
decision to restart at any power level has been made. 

relativistic heavy ion collider 

Mr. Forbes. Is the RHIC, relativistic heavy ion collider, 
still on schedule to begin operations in August of this year, 
and has the Department of Energy fully funded its operations at 
BNL? 

Dr. Krebs. The RHIC is on schedule to start. I trip over 
the word ''fully.'' I think there will always be disagreements 
between what is fully and what is adequate under constrained 
circumstances, but I think we are providing a fairly 
significant increase for RHIC operations. It is going to be 
$106 million some in fiscal year 2000 with $12 million for 
research. We think that this meets, I believe, the 
recommendations of the advisory committee. 



impact of bates laboratory decision 


Mr. Forbes. Just quickly, I know there had been reversal 
decisions as applied to Bates Laboratory at MIT. I am just 
wondering if the nuclear physics budget is impacted, because 
now there is an additional demand on that budget after the 
Department reversed itself on Bates? 

Dr. Krebs. The actual details of the budget amendment are 
not completed within the Administration, but it is not expected 
that it would affect nuclear physics except through an 
increase. We will take care of Bates by an increase to the 
nuclear physics budget. 

Mr. Forbes. Nor the RHIC project itself? 

Dr. Krebs. That is correct. 

Mr. Packard. I will yield to my colleague. 

solar and renewable investment accountability 

Mr. Visclosky. We have talked in the past about renewables 
and accountability, if you would. Would you want to address 
that issue as to how we on the committee can judge whether or 
not the investment is paying off if sharp decisions are being 
made to terminate some programs if they in fact are not going 
to lead anywhere? 

Mr. Reicher. Thank you, Mr. Visclosky. 

Let me say the following, just to put a couple of numbers 
on the table. Renewables today are about 2.2 percent of U.S. 
electricity, that is geothermal, biomass, solar, wind, those 
kinds of sources, about 2 percent. 

What we are very proud of are the cost curves. Back 20 
years ago people talked about where we needed to get over 20 
years in terms of bringing the prices of these various 
renewables down, and what I would like to submit for the record 
are these very impressive cost trends for wind, for geothermal, 
for wind, for biomass and photovoltaics ; and we made a huge 
amount of technological progress; and we have seen some growth 
in the use of these renewables. 

[The information follows:] 

[GRAPHIC (S) NOT AVAILABLE IN TIFF FORMAT] 

solar and renewable investment accountability 

Mr. Reicher. The thing that I really want to stress and I 
have done some thinking about this since we met is that energy 
technologies take time and take investment, often Federal, to 
become a major contributor to our overall energy picture. I 
want to give you some perspective. 

Let's talk about hydro. We really got going with hydro in 
1920 with the Federal Power Commission and the Federal Power 
Act. It took us about 70 years, 1920 to about 1990, to get to 
74,000 megawatts or 10 percent of U.S. electricity today. We 
spent in as-spent dollars, not inflation adjusted. We spent on 
the order of $20 billion through the Power Marketing 
Administration territory and many billions more through TVA or 
well in excess of $20 billion to get us to 10 percent. 

The nuclear area we started in 1950, the Shipping Port 



Reactor in Pennsylvania, it took us 45 years to get to the 

110.000 megawatts or 18 percent of U.S. electricity that we 
have got today, and in excess of $20 billion, and those are 
inflation adjusted dollars, 1997 and 1998 dollars, in excess of 
$20 billion to get there. 

Let me just pick one technology that you have heard me talk 
about which is wind. We had virtually no wind capacity in this 
country, 10 megawatts in 1980. And we are now at 2,000 
megawatts in the United States, about, and we are about to hit 

10.000 megawatts worldwide. Just in 1 year, between 1997 and 
1998, we saw 2,000 megawatts added worldwide. The Europeans are 
on a trajectory to build 40,000 megawatts of new power. The 
average coal plant is 200 or 300 megawatts. So when you look at 

40.000 megawatts of new power that the Europeans are intending 
to put on-line, you understand that we are only 20 years into 
what in the case of hydro was a 70-year cycle, in the case of 
nuclear has been a 45-year cycle. 

Thus, the need for some continued Federal support. We are 
at 4 to 6 cents a kilowatt hour. With some Federal support we 
think that we can bring this down to 2 to 3 cents a kilowatt 
hour in the next 2 to 3 years. With that we will see the 
increasing growth take off even more in this country and indeed 
around the world. 

We think that it is very good for our economy. There are 
new wind plants, not just the turbine but wind manufacturing 
facilities, being built in this country. There are new jobs 
being created. It is a good response, a good way to reduce 
traditional air pollution and global warming gases. 

When all is said and done, we need to support coal, to 
improve the combustion of coal. We need to improve our work 
with natural gas. We need to continue to support nuclear. But 
what we have in wind and some of the other renewables are 
technologies that are taking off as we speak, where the real 
growth is from now going forward and not the last 20 years, 
which have been devoted to bringing them down to a price where 
the other technologies had to get in their growth curves over 
much longer periods of time. 

So that is my answer and that is why I think the requests 
we have made to support these technologies make a great deal of 
sense, because the next decade and two decades is when we are 
going to see real penetration by these technologies. 

Mr. Visclosky. I tend to land in Mr. Knollenberg ' s camp, 
although I have set aside all of my fusion questions because he 
has now left and there are only three of us here. 

I guess the problem in my mind and that all of us on the 
committee have to resolve is that I do appreciate what you have 
said and I do appreciate you coming back with the information 
as far as getting your costs down. Part of this, and it has 
been a positive development, contrary to what most of us would 
have anticipated in the early 1970s, the cost of energy has 
continued to decline and so the target that renewables have had 
to hit and other forms of energy have had to hit has been a 
moving target in a positive direction, what is good today may 
be bad tomorrow. 

On the other hand, we are short on cash and, from my own 
personal assumption, we are about $1.80 billion short on the 
subcommittee. The chairman may have a different perspective on 



that, but we have a very tight budget. 

Under renewables there are some significant increases as 
far as the request. Mr. Magwood has a request for a new 
program, and we turned you down last year on the optimization. 

You have facilities here that potentially today are 
producing energy at 1 cent, others that we would like to get 
down to 1 cent. Is that $5 billion better spent there or 
somewhere else? I do appreciate the point that you raise and I 
do have an open mind, but I think we have an obligation to 
strike a balance between the mature, efficient sources that we 
have today as well as continuing to make progress to get the 
prices down on renewables and to hold your feet to the fire. 

And if some of these are not going to pan out, we have to put 
some additional resources in the ones that are most promising. 
If you would want to make a final comment. 

Mr. Reicher. Well, I wanted to say, you talk about the cost 
of energy. What we see are many things that go into this 
calculation of the cost of energy, and what I think we are 
going to see over time is fossil fuels tend to go in cycles. 
They go down and up in price. I think with the increasing 
environmental imperatives that we are seeing, the regulation of 
air emissions and other kinds of environmental constraints, we 
are going to see increases in the price of fossil fuels. And it 
is in the renewables that we see the opportunity to put in 
place very clean power sources that are not depending upon the 
vagaries of fuel prices. 

I want to urge you to take a careful look at the fact that 
these are technologies that are increasing their role in the 
marketplace today and are at a point in time much earlier in 
their development as was hydros and renewables several decades 
ago. We are there with a fairly modest investment. We can push 
these to a point where they will be very good for the economy 
and the environment and make a major, major contribution going 
into the next century. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Frelinghuysen? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Just a few comments. I thought that the 
institution TVA would never be mentioned in this committee 
again. I sort of wrote a note to the chairman here, if any 
rescissions are considered or any offsets to supplementals , and 
I guess the chair has been good enough to offer up a few, 
willingly or unwillingly. I hope that he takes a look at the 
amount that we continue as a subsidy for the TVA last year. If 
any of your lobbyists are here, I don't forgive myself for 
saying this and for our refinancing a third of a portion of 
their bonding capacity. 

Mr. Reicher, I don't want to pick up where Mr. Knollenberg 
left off, but I can't help doing a little bit of that. You 
referred in your remarks to environmentally friendly 
hydroelectric power. I assume when you are talking about 
environmentally friendly, you are talking more about to fish 
than to taxpayers and the history of subsidization? 

Mr. Reicher. Yes, to their impacts on fish and water 
quality generally. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. From time to time this committee takes a 
close look at these costs of subsidy, and certainly in some 
cases there may be some validity, and since we are joined by 
the good gentleman from Ohio, I will stay away from his area. 



but in the hydro area there has been a long history of 
subsidization . 

Relative to Japan, I know that sometimes people highlight 
Japan and you mentioned in your remarks Japan has three times 
the budget that we do I guess in the renewable area? 

Mr. Reicher. In the area of photovoltaics . 

Mr. Frelinghuysen . Generally speaking, I don't think that 
Japan has any oil, does it? 

Mr. Reicher. That is correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I think we need to be aware that, while 
Japan may have some brainpower assets, they don't have a lot of 
natural resources, other than perhaps photovoltaic and perhaps 
wind . 

Mr. Reicher. We are importing an increasing amount of our 
oil as well. We are now in excess of 50 percent and headed onto 
60 and perhaps 70 percent over the next decade; and that is one 
of the primary reasons, from a national security standpoint, 
that support for technologies that can rely on 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I understand that we have a greater 
reliance, and certainly the prices have come down remarkably, 
but I think it is fairly well known that when wars are fought 
to protect that oil supply, these that you hold out as 
perhaps--those that we ought to emulate don't do a lot to 
contribute towards those military efforts. I like you and you 
are excited about the work that you do and I am not against 
solar and ethanol, but I do think that we need to take a look 
at how productive these investments are. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Forbes, please. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

national synchrotron light source 

Dr. Krebs, the National Synchrotron Light Source at BNL is 
perhaps the most heavily used light source in the country. It 
is a valuable resource for industry as well as academia, and I 
understand that the Energy Department is collaborating with the 
National Institutes of Health and that the overall budget for 
the synchrotron light source has been increased by 15 percent. 
But I also understand that is not operating money, that is 
really construction money. I was wondering your reaction. At 
BNL there seems to be great difficulty in meeting the needs of 
the user community who are anxious to take advantage of the 
synchrotron light source. What is DOE ' s share of the operating 
budget for the national synchrotron light source? 

Dr. Krebs. I think we provide the whole operating budget of 
the synchrotron light source. Indeed, we value the 
synchrotron--NSLS--very highly. It was recommended for 
increases in Basic Energy Science Advisory Committee review; 
and I believe that in 1998 we provided them with additional 
funding, not the full level that BESAC recommended but 
something like two-thirds of the increase; and I will provide 
you with the detail for the record. 

[The information follows:] 


National Synchrotron Light Source 



The Department of Energy provides the total operating 
budget for the NSLS. As a result of recommendations from the 
Basic Energy Sciences Advisory Committee (BESAC) based on 1997 
report ''Synchrotron Radiation Sources and Science'' [Professor 
Robert Birgeneau (MIT), Chair; Professor Z.-X. Shen (Stanford), 
Vice Chair] , BES provided a $2 million increase in funding for 
operations to NSLS in FY 1998. This rapid action showed our 
commitment to addressing the problems identified by BESAC. We 
provided an approximate cost-of-living increase in FY 2000. 
Through the Birgeneau/Shen study, we identified and addressed 
the most serious problems with our light sources. Furthermore, 
the study identified the growing numbers of users in 
macromolecular crystallography. Partially as a result of that 
report, NIH entered into serious discussions with DOE about how 
they might better serve their community of users. In FY 1999, 
NIH is planning to add funds for beamline upgrades at NSLS and 
has agreed to put an additional $4 million to upgrade the NSLS 
x-ray storage ring itself. 

Dr. Krebs. But in fact they also recommended that increases 
be provided for other of our synchrotron light sources as well, 
and upgrades. And the value of the NIH funding is that they 
will allow us to do upgrades for the biological community where 
there is an intense demand for this kind of facility, 
structural biology. 

Mr. Forbes. I have one other brief question, and then I 
will submit the balance of my questions for the record, Mr. 
Chairman . 


High Flux Beam Reactor 

For the High Flux Beam Reactor, the monies which have been 
requested or set aside for the High Flux Beam Reactor, is there 
any hope that some of that money, since the High Flux Beam 
Reactor is closed, some of the dollars that are allocated for 
that and of course cannot be spent currently on operation, some 
of those dollars could be used to enhance or expedite to 
whatever small degree that might be the cleanup at the 
laboratory? 

Dr. Krebs. Currently, the funding for--there is $23 million 
worth of funding that is being expended on HFBR-related 
activities at the laboratory today. 

Mr. Forbes. That $20 million is being used for a closed 
down facility? 

Dr. Krebs. For the maintenance and surveillance, for 
modifications and repairs that are necessary, whether we 
restart or shut it down. And so those funds are fully utilized 
in 1999, and approximately the same amount of funding would 
also be required in year 2000 independent of a decision to 
restart or shut down. 

Mr. Forbes. What was the expenditure on the High Flux Beam 
Reactor before it was shut down? 

Dr. Krebs. It was more than $20 million. In fact, what we 
have done as a result of the constraints that were placed on 
the neutron science community, we used--some of those dollars 
to do upgrades at the Los Alamos Neutron Science Center, a 
small spallation source. We also used it for some of the 



upgrades we are undertaking at the High Flux Isotope Reactor at 
Oak Ridge as well. 

Mr. Forbes. So some of the $20 million is being used at 
other facilities? 

Dr. Krebs. There is not more than $5 million, maybe $6 
million. I would need to get you the exact funding. But, 
basically, we used it to accommodate--to try and prepare to 
accommodate the needs of the neutron science community at other 
facilities . 

[The information follows:] 

High Flux Beam Reactor Funding Before Shutdown 

In FY 1996, the last year of full operation, HFBR was 
funded at a level of $26.3 million. In FY 1997, the funding was 
$34.4 million for HFBR remediation activities. In FY 1998, the 
funding was $22.6 millions. In FY 1999, the funding is expected 
to be $22.6 million and the FY 2000 request is also $22.6 
million. As a result of the unavailability of HFBR, we have 
performed upgrades at the Los Alamos Neutron Science Center, a 
small spallation source, and the High Flux Isotope Reactor at 
Oak Ridge. These upgrades have been identified in our budget 
requests . 

Mr. Forbes. Is that the kind of funding that needs to come 
to the committee for reprogramming? 

Dr. Krebs. I don't believe that it is within the framework 
of our authorities. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Dr. Krebs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Latham. 

Biomass 

Mr. Latham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and I will be very 
brief . 

When the Secretary was here, I mentioned about Iowa State 
working on a biorenewables consortium at the Ames lab; and they 
will be looking at agricultural commodities for energy sources; 
and there are some other farm States that also attempted to use 
the crop residue for energy, as an energy source. 

It appears that obviously the cost of going back and 
retrieving it is expensive. I just wondered, while biomass 
really appears to be promising, is there any data available as 
far as cost effectiveness or are there--of harvesting the crop 
residue or are there any particular crops that you have data on 
to show to be of much more value or usable? Maybe not as 
residue but as initial crop? 

Mr. Reicher. Mr. Latham, we are looking at dedicated energy 
crops, switch grass, for example, and looking at all sorts of 
residue from agriculture, waste from corn and the sugar cane 
industry . 

Mr. Latham. That would be post-processing waste? What 
waste? 

Mr. Reicher. This might be waste left in the field, waste 
that comes out of a processing in a factory. There is a whole 
host of waste sources. 



Within the last couple of weeks we have put out a 
solicitation to the corn industry, basically to corn ethanol. 
Today we make ethanol from corn out of the corn kernel itself. 
We have technology that can use the rest of the corn plant, the 
stalk, the leaves, that sort of thing; and we have some of the 
corn ethanol companies that are very interested in taking this 
technology and bolting it onto existing corn ethanol plants and 
be able to make use of the rest of the plant which would 
greatly improve corn ethanol economics and use what, in many 
cases, would be a waste. So that is an example where we can 
make a lot of progress. 

We are also making good progress on using municipal solid 
waste to make ethanol, and that would be a major breakthrough. 
We spend large amounts of money paying to get rid of solid 
waste today, and a plant in New York State is going to 
demonstrate that we could make a lot of progress. 

Mr. Latham. You don't think that I would get any resistance 
from my corn farmers at all? 

Mr. Reicher. If we can grow the whole ethanol business, 
making it out of the corn plant and solid waste, we can do lots 
of good for the ethanol industry and reduce our reliance on 
imported oil. The cheaper you can make it, the more it can 
compete in the market. 

Mr. Latham. The potential market is big enough for everyone 
if it is developed? 

Mr. Reicher. The potential market is potentially endless. 

Mr. Latham. More corn. 

There is a provision to allow fuel use credits to be 
allocated for biodiesel in last year's omnibus appropriation 
bill, and I am curious to know if the Department is considering 
to look at this soybean-based product further and its 
relationship to cleaning up diesel engine emissions in any 
other areas? Where are we? 

Mr. Reicher. We are very interested in the biodiesel area. 
It has some very good potential for using crops from farm 
country. We are in the midst of a rulemaking now on biodiesel, 
and we will have an interim rule out in the next couple of 
months that governs the credits one can get for biodiesel, and 
then we will have a final rule out sometime I believe in the 
fall of this year. So this is going to be a way of really 
pushing biodiesel but, at the same time, making sure that we 
get the energy benefits from it and that we do the right 
accounting of it, so we are very bullish about it. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Packard's Concerns 

Mr. Packard. We now have a vote on, and for the 
subcommittee we have a full committee markup in the full 
committee room. 

Unless there are some urgent questions I would like to wrap 
up with some comments and questions of my own before we have to 
leave for the vote. 

I listened to the questions that Mr. Visclosky had of you, 
Mr. Reicher, in regard to the priorities of the Energy 
Department and where our monies and our emphasis go. I couldn't 
help but notice that we funded the renewable budget to the tune 



of about $399 million last year--no, $336 million, and that 
includes the $60 million in the omnibus bill, and you are 
asking for a 35 percent increase from that. That is of concern, 
of course, with the funds that we have. 

In addition, I noticed also that 20 percent of our 
electricity is coming from nuclear energy and 3,000ths of a 
percent--0 . 003--percent is coming from photovoltaics and yet 
you are asking for a $54 million budget for photovoltaics and 
that--and only $19 million for nuclear energy. It almost sounds 
like our priorities are in the wrong place in terms of actual 
output of energy. I guess my question is, how do you justify 
that? And I would like it in two sentences. 

Mr. Reicher. We spent in excess of $20 billion on nuclear 
R&D over 45 years to get where we are today. In the case of--I 
will give you the best example that I have at my fingertips. In 
the case of wind, we have spent about $650 million, a tiny 
percentage of that, to get us where we are today. And with 
respect to wind, photovoltaic, geothermal, we are on the 
beginning of an amazing growth curve as we bring these prices 
down; and that is why I think it is so important that we 
continue to fund these. 

I just wanted to say one thing, Mr. Chairman. You cited the 
45 percent increase. We obviously look at the final enacted 
level in the omnibus, and when you look at it there it is a 19 
percent increase. 

I also just wanted to be sure that we could enter the 
previous documents that I referred to into the record. 

Mr. Packard. Of course. Thank you. 

Two or three comments that I want to make. 

One, on nuclear plants, it is going to be very difficult 
for us to see additional nuclear generating plants built in the 
near future and maybe even in the long-term future. I don't 
expect that we will see any major new hydro plants built in our 
lifetime. So I sense that we are moving or will be in the long 
term moving away from hydro, which has been a very efficient 
and very I think environmentally good direction to go, and 
nuclear which we are moving away from those which obviously 
means we are moving in the long term toward fossil fuel; and 
that, of course, is of great concern to me. 

I sense that we need a greater emphasis on building new 
nuclear plants. I know that has almost been heresy in the past, 
but I think we are reaching the point where your Department and 
this committee more and more are going to have put the message 
out that nuclear energy is still a very good direction for us 
to go in this country. 

I would hope that I would live long enough to see a new 
nuclear power plant built in this country. Five years ago I 
would have said that I wouldn't, but I think the attitude is 
changing and minds are changing. Those of us who have some say 
agree about the direction that we should go. I am concerned 
that we are moving away from what we have historically tried to 
move towards supporting, nuclear powers. 

Secondly, I would like to encourage, not just the three of 
you, but the entire Energy Department to seek ways to get 
things done, to improve things and allow agencies move forward 
rather than looking for ways to prevent them from doing their 
work . 



Many of our government agencies--and this is a soapbox of 
mine. Many of our agencies, particularly our regulatory 
agencies, look for ways to fine, to penalize, to prevent, to 
imprison, to entrap, to try to find ways to hurt business and 
the private sector and even sometimes the public sector. 

I would like to see a mind change in our departments, 
particularly our regulatory departments, where it is not to 
find ways to penalize or entrap people in noncompliance but try 
to find ways to help people comply with the rules. No one is 
asking them to break the rules, but particularly in our 
environmental agencies, I have found where it appears that 
their goal is to entrap people into strict obedience and then 
to fine, to penalize, to hurt. 

I would like government to be in the business of trying to 
help people comply with the rules and the regulations and help 
find ways for them to do so, not to put them into lawsuits and 
terrible positions. 

That is an attitudinal change. It needs to start at the top 
of our agencies, but it is desperately needed at the field 
level of our agencies, and I would hope that it could start 
here. I don't think that you are the offenders like I see in 
other agencies, and I have made this pitch before to them. 

But I want you to know that is where I feel government 
people should be working, to help people follow the rules and 
get the work done. We are in the business of helping people 
perform services for our citizens. You are in the business of 
helping people and agencies and organizations and businesses to 
provide services to our people. That is a great service. We 
ought to be in the business of helping them to do so and not 
prevent them from doing so. 

Lastly, one last question of Dr. Krebs. How do we determine 
the projects and science programs that our labs do? 

Dr. Krebs. Within the Office of Science, let me speak to 
that, which is a strong amount of what they are asked to do, 
the big facilities we build are subject to the scrutiny and 
recommendation of the external scientific community. And the-- 
so we do not proceed with big facilities without external peer 
review; and with respect to the small projects, we also do 
external peer review. We do not place research at these 
laboratories without external peer review. 

[The information follows:] 

Laboratory Science Missions 

The mission of each of the major laboratories is reviewed 
each year by the Program Secretarial Officers, as part of the 
Institution and Planning process. Currently, the Laboratory 
Operations Board is preparing a Laboratory Profile Report that 
describes the labs' mission. 

Mr. Packard. The reason that I am asking the question is 
maybe to get a message across more than to get an answer to the 
question . 

I am a little concerned about our labs, although the work 
that they do is fine, that they develop projects and science 
that perpetuate themselves. I think the reverse ought to take 
place. I think we ought to determine what kind of science and 



projects need to be done for the good of our country and for 
the good of our citizens, and then determine which labs are 
more suitable to do it. I am concerned that our labs are in the 
business, often, of finding programs to self-perpetuate 
themselves and may not be the best science or the best projects 
that need to be done. 

I would like you to give some thought as to how that can be 
restructured so we determine what our labs ought to be doing, 
rather than the labs coming up with their own projects, thus 
self-perpetuating themselves. 

Lastly, I am very concerned about the lobbying efforts 
going on in the Department of Energy, where we pay our people 
out of taxpayer money within the Department to lobby 
Washington. That needs to stop. 

I think the Department, if they need to do lobbying, they 
need to put that new authority in the budget and hire a 
professional lobbyist to do your job. I hope the day will come 
when we will see no paid staff or paid people in your 
departments that do lobbying, and can that is what they are 
supposed to do in Washington or anywhere else. We would like to 
see that phased out. If you need lobbying, you can request 
authority in your budget to hire professional lobbyists, just 
like any other city or county or agency would do. I don't 
believe that the taxpayers ought to be paying for the lobbyists 
of this Department. 

And I will now close the hearing. 
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